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From  the  Boyhood  of  a  Faithful  Man. 
J.  P. 


"W^ell,"  said  the  ^•oiing'est  man  in 
the  circle,  as  he  drew  his  right  leg 
farther  under  him,  "as  for  me,  mine 
is  no  everyday  religion.  I'm  going 
up  to  heaven  in  a  balloon  with  both 
ends  on  fire." 

George  stood  up  horrified.  He 
was  only  about  seven  years  old,  was 
George,  but  he  loved  to  think  of  re- 
ligion and  to  hear  people  talk  about 
it.  Anything  so  sacrilegious  as  this 
he  had  never  before  heard,  and  he 
did  not  like  it.  However,  he  felt 
curious  to  know  what  the  men  were 
saying,  so  he  drew  near  the  circle 
and  listened. 

The  circle  before  him  was  made 
up  of  a  number  of  tailors,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  large  shop-board. 
They  were  employed  by  George's 
father,  who  was  a  master-tailor  of 
the  West  End  of  London. 

"I  don't  think  you'll  ever  get  to 
heaven,  even  in  a  fire-balloon,"  re- 
torted a  sober-looking  young  fellow 
whom  the  others  called  Fred.  "I 
tell  you,  I  don't  think  much  of  a  re- 
ligion that  doesn't  help  me  do  better 
on  week-days  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 
.•\nd  these  new  missionaries  are 
preaching  just  the  kind  of  religion 
for  me,"  he  concluded,  looking 
arntuid  the  circle,  seriously. 

"I'.nt  just  what  are  these  new 
missionaries  preaching?"  asked  an- 
other man.  "Where  do  they  come 
frum,  anyway?" 

"They  come  from  .America,"  an- 


swered Fred,  "and  they  preach  that 
God  has  revealed  the  true  Gospel  to 
a  young  boy  over  in  America." 

"What !"  they  all  exclaimed,  in 
astonishment,  "has  God  Himself 
spoken  to  anybody  in  our  day?" 

"That's  just  what  the  mission- 
aries say  He  has  done,"  answered 
Fred.  "They  say  that  Joseph  Smith 
saw  the  Father  and  the  Son  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  was  about  four- 
teen years  old,  and  that  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  found  anew  the 
Church  of  Christ.  A  few  years  af- 
ter the  great  vision,  Joseph  Smith 
was,  moreover,  shown  some  sacred 
plates  in  the  ground ;  and  after  a 
time,  he  was  given  them  and  told  to 
translate  them  by  means  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  he  could  do 
that,"  interrupted  George,  who  was 
by  this  time  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  new  message.  "The  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
sonie  soldiers  and  was  lost  in  the 
river  Tiber.  Anyway,  that's  what  my 
teacher  savs,"  he  concluded  weakly. 

"Well,"  said  Fred,  "I  don't  know 
how  the  precious  V\-\m  and  Thum- 
mim got  to  y\merica.  Maybe  there 
was  more  than  one.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  new  missionaries,  or  Eiders 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  good 
men ;  and  I'm  (jretty  nearly  con- 
vinced that  Josei)h  .Smitli  is  a  true 
proi^het." 

George  was  really  not  very  well 
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satisfied,  but  he  had  now  a  great 
deal  for  his  young-  head  to  tliink 
about,  and  more  was  coming  soon, 

"Mary,  are  you  afraid  of 
ghosts?"  asked  George  one  day. 
(leorge  was  nine  years  old  now,  and 
lie  was  living  with  his  grandmother 
in  a  very  large  house  in  London. 
But  George  was  still  a  very  timid 
little  boy.  He  had  a  great  terror  of 
darkness ;  he  didn't  like  the  moon- 
light ;  and  he  was  always  afraid  of 
ghosts.  Mary  was  a  little  maid  who 
worked  for  an  old  lady  that  rented 
part  of  the  house  from  George's 
grandmother. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Mary.  "I 
don't  believe  in  such  things  as 
ghosts.  Are  you  afraid  of  them, 
George?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  George  answered ; 
"that's  why  I  don't  like  to  be  alone 
in  the  dark." 

This  was  the  tirst  time  George 
had  ever  ventured  to  speak  to  Mary, 
though  they  lived  in  the  same  house. 
But  after  this  strange  introduction, 
Gebrge  and  ?.Iary  became  fast 
friends. 

One  day  George  said,  "Do  you 
ever  go  to  church,  ^larv?" 

"Why — yes,''  answered  Mary,  "of 
course  I  do.  I  go  every  Sunday 
when  my  mistress  will  let  me." 

"Oh,  where  do  you  go?"  asked 
George,  delightedly. 

"Why — I  go  to  Paddington,  to  a 
new  church  over  there." 

"Will  you  take  me  with  you?" 

"Of  course,  George,  if  your 
grandmother  will  let  you  go." 

So  ofif  George  ran  to  his  grand- 
mother and  begged  her  to  let  him 
go  with  i\Iary  to  the  new  church  in 
Paddington.  Grandma  was  herself 
religious,  so  she  saw  no  reason  why 
George  should  not  go  with  Jilary. 

The  next  Sunday,  J\Iary  took 
George  with  her  to  Paddington. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  some 


I'.lders  of  the  (hurdi  of  Je.sus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  'I'hey 
spoke  of  the  visions  of  the  propliet. 
Joseph  Smith ;  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, translated  from  golden  plates 
by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim ;  and  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  His  Church.  George 
immediately  recognized  this  as  the 
same  doctrine  he  had  hearrl  dis- 
cussed in  his  father's  shop.  His 
heart  burned  within  him  as  he  felt. 


PRESIDENT     GEORGE     REYNOLDS. 

like  Fred,  that  these  missionaries 
were  good,  honest  men,  and  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  indeed  a  true 
proohet. 

Not  long  after  George  started  to 
go  to  church  with  Mary,  he  asked 
to  be  baptized.  George  was  only 
nine  years  old,  however,  and  small 
for  his  age,  too ;  so  the  Elders  re- 
fused to  baptize  him  without  his 
parents'  consent.  (Jf  course,  his 
father  and  mother,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  new  message,  would  not 
permit  any  such  thing. 

It  was  about  five  vears  later  that 
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Georgfe  became  very  much  alarmed 
about  his  future  welfare.  He  was 
a.e^ain  at  the  "Mormon"  meeting  at 
Paddington.  His  parents  did  not 
like  to  have  him  attend  these  ser- 
vices, and  tri&d  to  prevent  it ;  but, 
of  course,  George  found  many  ways 
in  which  to  evade  their  wishes  now 
and  again.  On  this  particular  Sun- 
day, the  Elders  preached  about  the 
second  coming  of  the  Savior. 
George  began  to  feel,  like  many 
other  Saints  of  that  time,  that  the 
glorious  second  coming  was  "nigh, 
nigh  at  hand,"  and  he  became  very 
nervous.  He  was  still  under  age, 
and  his  parents  would  not  consent 
to  his  being  baptized.  By  an  elab- 
orate mathematical  calculation, 
George  determined  that  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  Christ 
would  come.  If,  then,  he  were  not 
baptized  before  that  time,  George 
would  be  outside  the  pale  of  the 
blessed.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

George  thought  about  it  long  and 
hard.  His  parents  obstinately  re- 
fused to  permit  his  being  baptized ; 
and  the  Elders  at  Paddington  would 
not  perform  the  ceremony  without 
their  consent.  At  last,  George,  des- 
perate for  fear  that  the  Savior 
would  come  all  too  soon,  took  mat- 
ters into  his  own  hands.  He  went 
over  to  Somers  Town,  where  he 
was  not  known.  There  was  a  branch 
of  the  Church  there,  and  of  the  El- 
ders there  laboring,  George  de- 
manded baptism.  So,  on  May  4, 
1856,  when  he  was  a  little  over 
fourteen  years  old,  George  was  bap- 
tized ;  and  on  the  followinp'  Sunday, 
he  was  confirmed  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Eattcr- 
day  Saints. 

"Tie  the  boy  to  a  bedpost  and 
thrash  this  "Mormonism"  out  of 
him,"  advised  Mr.  Holiingshurst. 


"Or  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum," suggested  Macfarlane. 

"Or,  better  still,"  said  Cannon, 
"take  him  before  a  magistrate  and 
have  him  sent  to  prison." 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  very  much  ex- 
ercised over  the  conduct  of  his  son. 
He  had  learned  that  the  boy  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  joining  the  "Mor- 
mon" Church ;  and  just  recently. 
Mr.  Reynolds  had  learned  that 
George  was  preaching  on  the  street 
corners  of  London.  In  his  agita- 
tion, Mr.  Reynolds  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  his  customers,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  various  kinds  of 
advice.  He  did  not  feel  justified, 
however,  in  adopting  the  harsh 
measures  recommended.  So  he 
merely  watched  and  waited ;  and  by 
and  by  he  became  wholly  reconciled 
to  the  course  his  son  was  taking. 

In  the  meantime,  George  became 
more  and  more  active  in  the  new 
Church.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon 
shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  he 
magnified  that  office  diligently  as  he 
has  every  office  he  has  held  from 
that  day  to  this. 

Just  one  year  after  he  was  bap- 
tized, George  was  ordained  a  priest, 
and  was  sent  out  with  an  older  com- 
panion to  preach  in  the  streets  of 
London.  His  first  experience  was 
in  this  wise :  Elder  Francis  Bur- 
rell,  his  companion,  chose  for  the 
scene  of  his  sermon  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  a  well-known  London 
thoroughfare.  He  borrowed  a 
chair,  mounted  it,  and  began  to  ad- 
dress the  assembling  crowd  on  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

"That  kingdom,"  said  he,  "must 
necessarily  have  a  king,  territory, 
laws  and  officers." 

"Yes,"  called  out  a  bystander, 
and  here  comes  one  on  'em." 

.\  ))oliccman  appeared  on  tlie 
scene,  and  roughly  ortlered  the 
humble  missionaries  to  "move  on." 
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No  prencliiii.i::  was  allowed  rjii  that 
corner. 

Georije  was  still  very  small  for 
his  age.  Occasionally  some  young 
listener  in  the  street-corner  meet- 
ing's, would  advise  him  to  stand  on 
a  sheet  of  paoer  so  that  people  could 
see  him.  Morcov-er,  he  was  young 
in  appearance.  He  wore  a  little 
round  jacket  like  that  worn  by  Eng- 
lish school-boys  ;  and,  altogether,  he 
looked  like  a  mere  school-boy  him- 
self. This  was,  of  course,  not  sat- 
isfactory to  George.  He  wanted  to 
be  a  man,  since  he  had  a  man's  call- 
ing. So  he  decided  that  he  would 
have  greater  prestige  if  he  wore  a 
man's  coat.  Before  the  next  Sun- 
day he  had  secured  one.  Of  course 
it  was  too  large.  A  friend  remarked 
that  "it  fited  him  like  a  sentry-box, 
all  over  and  touched  nowhere."  But 
it  served  its  purpose.  George  felt 
more  of  a  man  in  it,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  looked  it,  too.  Week  af- 
ter week,  year  after  year  he  bore 
his  testimony  on  the  street  corners, 
until  he  was  a  young  man  and  came 
to  Zion. 

Before  he  came  to  Zion,  George's 
abilities  were  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated. He  was  secretary  of  the 
branch  Sunday  school,  president  of 


the  tract  society,  and  later  secretary 
(if  the  branch.  In  .August,  1860,  he 
was  ordained  an  Elder,  and  later  he 
was  set  apart  for  the  traveling  min- 
istry. In  1863  he  was  called  to  Liv- 
erpool as  emigration  clerk,  under 
President  George  Q.  Cannon,  and 
later  as  chief  clerk.  He  w'as  made 
superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
Sunday  School,  and  afterward 
president  of  the  branch.  In  May, 
1865,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  set  out  for  Zion. 

George  had  now  grown  to  be  a 
man.  He  understood  now  the  thing? 
he  had  heard  in  his  father's  shop. 
He  recognized  now  the  directing 
hand  of  God  in  his  strange  intro- 
duction to  Mary.  He  had  outgrown 
now  the  fears  of  his  boyhood  and 
had  become  a  fearless  soldier  in  the 
army  of  the  Lord.  In  Zion  he  con- 
tinued to  prosper  and  to  grow,  un- 
til he  became  one  of  the  First  Seven 
Presidents  of  Seventy,  and  First 
Assistant  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board.  All  the  children  of  Zion 
know  him.  They  love  him,  and  de- 
light to  remember  that  New  Year's 
day  is  his  birthday.  He  will  be 
sixty-six  years  old  on  the  first  of 
next  January.  Who  can  figure  out 
the  vear  in  which  he  was  born? 


TRACED. 


EDITH   M.  THOMAS. 

A  startled  flamingo  takes  flight  in  the  v/aste, — 
Flies  east  or  flies  west — but  the  bird  rqay  be  traced 

By  one  plume  tl]at  was  sf]ed  as  it  flewl 
My  Love,  tl^o  your  heart  on  concealmeqt  was  bent, 
There  is  one  rosy  word  in  the  letter  you  sent, 

Aqd  n-|y  heart  will  follov/  tl^e  clue! 


Short  Stories  from  Church  Hi^ory. 

By  John  Henry  Evatis. 


IX. 

THE    WONDERFUL    NEWS. 

Philo  Dibble  was  standing  out  by 
the  gate  in  front  of  his  house  in 
King  street,  Ohio.  He  was  a  young 
man  just  a  few  weeks  past  twenty- 
four.  His  wife,  a  youthful,  fair- 
faced  woman,  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Both,  at  this  moment,  were  looking 
in  the  direction  of  Kirtland,  which 
was  five  miles  away.  But  the  par- 
ticular object  that  took  their  eyes 
was  a  wagon,  with  two  men  in  it, 
coming  up  the  road. 

"That's  .Silas  Warmsley  and 
Hugh  Wilson,  just  coming  home 
from  town,"  observed  Dibble  to  his 
wife.  Warmsley  was  a  Campbel- 
lite  preacher,  Wilson  a  farmer,  and 
Ijoth  were  neighbors  to  Philo,  living 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on. 

As  the  wagon  got  opposite  the 
house,  the  men  passed  the  time  of 
day  with  their  friends,  and  were 
about  to  drive  past,  when  they  sud- 
denly stopped,  one  of  them  calling 
out — 

"Say,  Philo,  come  and  have  a 
ride  with  us  for  a  little  way.  We've 
got  something  very  funny  to  tell 
\-ou." 

".\11     right."    exclaimed    Dibble, 


jovially.  ''Since  I  relish  a  joke  about 
as  well  as  the  next  one,  I  guess  I'll 
join  you,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  jumped  lightly  into  the 
wagon. 

"Heard  the  news?"  inquired  the 
minister,  as  soon  as  Philo  had  got 
fairly  seated. 

"What  news?"  came  the  return 
question. 

"Why,  about  those  new  preachers 
latelv  arrived  in  Kirtland,"  answer- 
ed the  Camobellite.  "The  idea  of 
1:)ringing  a  new  revelation,  even  if 
it  is  in  a  golden  book,"  he  went  on, 
with  an  astonishing  gap  in  his 
thought,  "to  people  who  believe  in 
the  good  old  Bible!  It's  really  a 
great  joke!"  And  he  and  his  com- 
panion laughed  vociferously. 

But  their  friend  never  so  much  as 
smiled. 

"Well,  now  !"  he  jerked  out  dis- 
appointedly, " Where's  your  joke?" 

"This  is  it  that  I'm  telling  you!" 
cried  Warmsley,  in  disgust  at  his 
friend's  sudden  and  unaccountable 
loss  of  the  humorous  eye.  "That 
four  young  fellows  of  their  stamp 
should  come  to  us  Christians  with 
visions  and  revelations,  as  if  we 
didn't  have  our  King  James"  Vcv- 
sion  !      I'tunn    that  !      I'.li  .■"' 
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"You  haven't  told  nic  enough 
ahout  them,  yet,'"  explained  Dib- 
ble. 

"There's  four  of  them,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Warmslcy,  "and  they  come 
from  somewhere  in  New  York  state 
• — Fayette,  I  believe  it  was.  Anyway, 
they  say  a  g^reat  deal  about  some 
visions  had  by  a  man  named  Smith  ! 
A  Smith,  mind  you,  Philo,  receiv- 
insf  revelations !  Now,  if  it  was  a 
Wilson,  or  a  Warmsley,  or  even  a 
Dibble,  we  could  stand  it — but  a 
Smith !"  And  he  laughed  again  at 
the  wit  he  had  called  forth. 

"But  that  ain't  the  funniest  part 
of  it,  either,"  he  added,  with  the 
bad  grammar  of  excitement,  "who 
do  you  imagine  it  was  from  the  oth- 
er world  that  came  to  this  young 
Smith  ?  You  never  could  guess ; 
so  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  John  the 
Baptist !  Gabriel  or  some  of  the 
angels  of  the  .A.pocalipse  would  be 
reasonable.  But  this  is  John  the 
Baptist !  There  you  have  the  whole 
story."  And  the  two  laughed  again. 

"How  long  have  they  been  here — 
these  preachers?"  asked  Philo. 

"I  don't  know,  perhaps  a  week," 
replied  Wilson. 

"Are  they  getting  much  of  a  fol- 
lowing?" again  from  Dibble. 

"The  whole  country's  going  wild 
after  them,"  was  the  answer.  "I 
guess  that  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
joke.  I  don't  think,  though,  they've 
made  many  converts.  But  the  idea 
of  new  revelation  has  caught  a  great 
many  more  than  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit it." 

"What  do  they  call  the  new 
church?" 

"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  So  they've  got  it 
if  we  can  judge  my  the  name." 

The  arrival  at  Warmsley's  gave 
Dibble  the  occasion  he  sought  to 
return  home  for  reflection  on  what 
his   friends  had  told  him. 


"Hugh  and  Silas  must  have  had 
a  good  jnkc."  said  his  wife  when 
h'l  came  back. 

"Not  a  joke  at  all,  Celia,"  he  re- 
plied, "but  something  that's  mighty 
serious  to  me."  .\nd  he  told  her  as 
much  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather 
fiom  the  Campbellite  preacher  con- 
cerning the  new  ministers  and  their 
peculiar  message.  ".Silas  made  sport 
of  it  all,"  he  added,  "and  so  did 
Hugh ;  but  somehow  the  thing  has 
affected  me  in  quite  a  different  way 
— it  sticks  to  me  like  a  burr.  Maybe 
their  story  isn't  true,  though." 

"Was  that  their  funny  joke?"  she 
inquired. 

"Yes." 

"Vv'eli,  I  don't  see  anything  in 
that  to  laugh  at!" 

"Neither  do  I."  he  acquiesced. 
And  presently  he  went  on,  "If  I 
didn't  have  to  go  to  Sufheld  tomor- 
row, I'd  go  to  Kirtland." 

"Those  taxes  can  wait,"  she  said, 
■'there's  no  particular  hurry  about 
them."' 

And  the  taxes  did  wait,  for  next 
morning  Philo  and  his  wife  went  to 
Kirtland  to  see  the  missionaries. 
The  missionaries,  however,  had 
gone  for  the  day  to  the  town  of 
Mayfield,  and  would  not  return  till 
the  next  morning.  But  Mr.  and 
]\Irs.  Dibble  heard  a  good  deal, 
about  the  new  gospel  and  its  advo- 
cates from  the  inhabitants  of  Kirt- 
land. Everywhere  there  was  great 
excitement.  No  one  in  the  town 
but  had  seen  the  new  comers,  no  one 
but  had  heard  their  message.  That 
was  the  one  topic  of  conversation — 
on  the  street  corners,  in  the  stores, 
at  the  work  bench. 

The  four  men  were  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Ziba  Peter- 
son, and  Peter  \\'hitmer,  Jr.,  all 
young  and  enthusiastic  ministers. 
They  had  come  from  Fayette,  in 
New  York,  and  were  on  their  way 
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to  INIissouri,  where  the}-  were  to 
preach  to  the  Indian  tribes.  But 
they  had  stopped  for  two  weeks  in 
Kirtland  and  vicinity,  where  they 
were  meeting  with  flattering  results. 
Already  uowards  of  one  hundred 
had  joined  the  new  Church,  not  only 
at  Kirtland,  but  at  Mentor  also.  At 
this  latter  place,  the  Dibbles  were 
told,  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  famous 
Campbellite  pastor,  with  his  entire 
flock,  had  become  converts. 

What  were  their  teachings  ?  That 
faith  in  God  was  necessary,  and 
likewise  repentance  and  baptism  by 
immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
These  doctrines,  though,  the  Camp- 
bellites,  especially,  taught  as  nec- 
essary to  salvation.  But  the  new 
Church  also  taught  that  afterwards 
a  person  must  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
The  missionaries,  however,  laid 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
angels  had  ministered  to  men  in  the 
flesh  in  recent  times  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  restored  the  priest- 
hood. 

Not  altogether  disappointed, 
therefore.  Dibble  and  his  wife  re- 
turned home  that  night  to  ponder 
on  the  strange  things  they  had 
heard,  but  determined  to  go  next 
day  to  see  the  new  ministers. 

The  following  morning  found 
them  again  on  the  road  to  Kirtland. 
This  time  they  found  the  object  of 
their  search.  All  day  Philo  talked 
with  the  Elders  of  the  new  Church. 

"What  does  repentance  consist 
of?"  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Cowdery. 

"Forsaking  sin,"  was  the  reply, 
"and  yielding  obedience  to  the  gos- 
pel!" 

"Yielding  obedience  to  the  gos- 
pel!" that  was  the  rub!  What 
would  his  Campbellite  friend  say  ? 
Philo  thought,  if  he  knew  he  was 
thinking  of  the  true  "repentance." 
But  what   (lid   it   matter  what   any 


one  thought,  if  only  his  own  con- 
science gave  consent  and  approval? 

That  evening  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Isaac  Morley's.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Oliver.  He  dwelt  up- 
on the  first  principles  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  but  chiefly  up- 
on the  vision  he  and  a  certain  young 
man  named  Joseph  Smith  had  re- 
ceived in  the  woods  near  Harmony, 
Pennsylvania. 

"I  have  seen  these  things,"  went 
on  the  gifted  preacher,  "and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  do  not  need  to 
depend  upon  the  Bible  for  light ;  I 
have  received  it  direct  from  heaven 
for  myself.  I  do  not  say  this  boast- 
ingly,  but  as  something  to  encour- 
age you.  For  if  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  the  Father,  he  shall  know 
whether  or  not  these  things  are 
true." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
he  asked :  "Is  there  any  one  here 
who  wishes  to  be  baptized?" 

Five  persons  rose,  among  whom 
Philo  Dibble  was  one.  His  wife 
tugged  away  at  his  coat,  whisper- 
ing that  he  should  not  act  hastily. 
"If  you  will  wait,"  she  said,  "may- 
be I'll  be  baptized  with  you."  But 
he  would  not  wait.  And  that  night 
the  ordinance  was  administered  to 
him  by  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dibble  did  not  go 
home  till  next  morning,  remaining 
over  night  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Frea- 
erick  G.  Williams,  who  had  joined 
the  Church.  But  Philo  could  not 
sleep  for  very  joy.  He  was  envel- 
(jjjed  in  a  heavenly  influence.  Noth- 
ing, he  thought,  could  have  ex- 
ceeded his  happiness.  Pie  had  been 
"born  of  the  Spirit"  as  well  as  "of 
the  water." 

That  day  and  nearly  all  that  night 
Philo  was  besieged  by  his  neigh- 
bors, who  were  astonished  at  what 
he  had  done.  Some  argued  with 
him,  some  let  him  give  his  reasons 
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for  joininj;'  the  new  Cliurch,  otliers 
ridiculed  him  and  his  faith  and 
would  not  listen  to  anything'  he  had 
to  say. 

Among  those  who  visited  him 
was  Warmsley,  who  brought  with 
him  Walter  Scott,  another  Camp- 
bellite  preacher  known  in  all  that 
country  as  an  eloquent  man  and  one 
of  the  three  who  organized  the 
Campbellite  church. 

"Mr.  Dibble,"  said  this  latter,  "I 
understand  j'ou  have  joined  the 
'Mormons.'  What  reason  have  you 
to  believe  they  have  the  truth?" 

"The  Scriptures  point  to  the  com- 
ing forth  of  such  a  work,"  answered 
Philo. 

"Where  do  you  find  any  such  pas- 
sage ?" 

Dibble  took  down  his  Bible, 
opened  it  to  the  place  in  Isaiah 
where  it  speaks  of  truth  springing 
out  of  the  earth  and  righteousness 
looking  down  from  above,  and 
handed  the  sacred  volume  to  Mr. 
Scott. 

Scott  read  it  through  twice,  read 
what  went  before  and  what  was  af- 
ter it,  and  turned  to  the  first  pages 
of  the  book  to  make  sure,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  not  reading  from  the 
Golden  Bible  which  the  "Mormon" 
Elders  had  spoken  of.  But  he  said 
not  a  word. 

"I  know,"  added  Dibble,  "that  I 
have  embraced  the  truth,  for  the 
Lord  has  made  it  manifest  to  me. 
And  you  may  obtain  this  knowledge 
in  the  same  way." 

"I  don't  doubt,  Philo,"  said  Mr. 
Scott,  "that  you  have  received  all 
you  say,  because  you  are  honest; 
but  these  men  at  Kirtland  are  im- 
i:'Cftors,  and  have  come  among  us 
to  deceive !" 

"Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Scott,"  re- 
plied Dibble,  "that  the  Lord  would 
bless  the  labors  of  a  false  prophet? 
Wonid  He  allow  me  to  embrace  a 
lie  and  then  tell  me  it  was  true?" 


1  he  preachers  had  no  answer  fni- 
this  logic. 

"We  have  sent  Edward  Partridge 
down  to  New  York  state  to  see  this 
man  Smith  and  to  inquire  into  his 
visions,"  said  Wormsley.  "He  is 
a  man  that  will  not  tell  an  untruth 
You  know  his  reputation  among  u^. 
If  he  returns  and  says  it  is  false, 
will  you  believe  him?" 

"Will  3'ou  believe  him,  Silas?"  de- 
manded Philo. 

"Yes!"  cried  the  preacher,  "fm- 
he  is  a  man  that  would  not  lie  for 
his  right  hand !" 

"Then,"  added  Dibble,  "if  he  says 
it  is  true,  will  you  believe  him?" 

"Well — I  think — yes,  certainly  1 
will,"  was  the  reluctant  answer. 

The  conversation  ended.  A  few 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Partridge 
wrote  back  that  he  had  joined  the 
new  faith.  Philo  sought  out 
Warmsley  at  once.  But  Warmsley 
was  exasperated  beyond  the  power 
of  calm  expression. 

The  four  missionaries  who  had 
come  to  Kirtland  proceeded  west- 
ward to  IMissouri,  leaving  the  con- 
verts to  themselves.  They  had  or- 
ganized a  branch  of  the  Church 
there,  however,  and  given  them  in- 
structions as  to  what  they  should 
do.  JMeetings  were  frequently  held, 
mostly  at  the  houses  of  the  Saints. 

One  that  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Newel  K.  Whitney  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Dibble.  The  heavens 
were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
filled  the  house,  resting  upon  all  the 
congregation,  not  excepting  little 
children.  There  were  prophesying 
and  singing  of  the  songs  of  Zion, 
till  the  morning.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  Mrs.  Dibble  became 
convinced  that  her  husband  had  em- 
braced the  truth  ;  she  was  shortly  af- 
terward baptized.  Mr.  Whitney, 
who  had  not  )"et  joined  the  Church, 
was  also  converted  at  this  meeting. 
[to  be  continued.) 


The  Nuernberg  Stove. 

Hv  Louise  de  la  Rame. 


I. 


August     lived    in     a    little    town 
called     Hall.     Hall    is   a    favorite 
name  for  several  towns  in  Austria 
and  in  Germany ;  but  this  one  espe- 
cial little  Hall,  in  the  Upper  Inn- 
tlial,  is  one  of  the  most  charmin.c: 
Old-World  places  that  I  know,  and 
Aupjust  for  his  part  did  not  know 
any  other.     It  has  the  green  mead- 
ows  and  the   great   mountains   ail 
about  it,  and  the  gray-green  glacier- 
fed  water  rushes  by  it.  It  has  paved 
streets  and  enchanting  little   shops 
that  have  all  latticed  panes  and  iron 
gratings    to    them :    it    has    a    very 
grand  old  Gothic  church,  that  has 
the  noblest  blendings  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  marble  tombs  of  dead 
knights,   and     a    look     of    infinite 
strength  and  repose  as    a     church 
should    have.      Then    there    is    the 
Muntze  Tower,  black    and     white, 
rising  out  of  greenery  and  looking 
down    on    a    long    wooden    bridge 
and  the  broad   rapid    river;     and 
there  is  an  old  schloss  which  has 
been  niade  into  a  guard-house,  with 
battlements   and   frescoes   and   her- 
aldic devices  in   gold    and     colors, 
and  a  man-at-arms  carved  in  stone 
standing  life-size  in  his  niche  and 
bearing  his  date  1530.    A  little  far- 
ther on,  but  close  at  hand,  is  a  clo- 
ister with  beautiful  marble  columns 
and   tombs,   and   a   colossal   wood- 
carved   Calvary,  and  beside  that  a 
small  and  very  rich  chapel :  indeed, 
so  full  is  the  little  town  of  the  un- 
disturljed  past,  that  to  walk  in  it  is 
like  opening  a  missal  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  all  emblazoned  and  illuminat- 
cci  with  saints  and  warriors,  and  it 
is  so  clean,  and  so  still,  and  so  no- 


ble, by  reason  of  its  monuments  and 
its  historic  color,  that  I  marvel 
much  no  one  has  ever  cared  to  sing 
its  praises.  The  old  pious  heroic 
life  of  an  age  at  once  more  restful 
and  more  brave  than  ours  still 
leaves  its  spirit  there,  and  then  there 
is  the  girdle  of  the  mountains  all 
around,  and  that  alone  means 
strength,  peace,  majesty. 

In  this  little  town  a  few  years 
ago  August  Strehla  lived  with  his 
people  in  the  stone-paved  irregular 
square  where  the  grand  church 
stands. 

He  was  a  smal  boy  of  nine  years 
at  that  time, — a  chubby-faced  little 
man  with  rosy  cheeks,  big  hazel 
eyes,  and  clusters  of  curls  the  brown 
iif  ripe  nuts.  His  mother  was  dead, 
his  father  was  poor,  and  there  were 
many  mouths  at  home  to  feed.  In 
this  country  the  winters  are  long 
and  very  cold,  the  whole  land  lies 
wrapped  in  snow  for  many  months, 
and  this  night  that  he  was  trotting 
home,  with  a  jug  of  beer  in  his 
numb  red  hands,  was  terribly  cold 
and  dreary.  The  good  burghers  of 
Hall  had  shut  their  double  shutters, 
and  the  few  lamps  there  were  flick- 
ered dully  behind  their  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  iron  casings.  The  moun- 
tains indeed  were  beautiful,  all 
snow-white  under  the  stars  that  are 
so  big  in  frost.  Hardly  any  one 
was  astir;  a  few  good  souls  wend- 
ing home  from  vespers,  a  tired  post- 
boy who  blew  a  shrill  blast  from 
his  tasseled  horn  as  he  pulled  up  his 
sledge  before  a  hostlery,  and  little 
August  hugging  his  jug  of  beer  to 
his  ragged  sheep-skin  coat,  were  all 
who  were  abroad,  for  the  snow  fell 
heavily  and  the  good  folks  of  llall 
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50  early  to  tlieir  beds.  lie  could 
not  run,  or  lie  would  have  spilled 
llie  beer:  be  was  balf  frozen  and  a 
little  frifjhtcncd,  but  be  kept  u))  bis 
courage  by  saying  over  and  over 
again  to  biniself,  "I  shall  soon  be 
at   home   with   dear    Hirscbvogel." 

He  went  on  through  the  streets, 
past  the  stone  man-at-arms  of  the 
guard-bouse,  and  so  into  the  place 
where  the  great  church  was,  and 
where  near  it  stood  bis  father  Karl 
Strehla's  bouse,  with  a  sculptured 
Bethlehem  over  the  door-way,  and 
the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Three  Kings 
painted  on  its  wall.  He  had  been 
sent  on  a  long  errand  outside  the 
gates  in  the  afternoon,  over  the 
frozen  fields  and  broad  white  snow, 
and  had  been  belated,  and  had 
thought  he  had  beard  the  wolves 
behind  bim  at  every  step,  and  had 
reached  the  town  in  a  great  state  of 
terror,  thankful  with  all  bis  little 
panting  heart  to  see  the  oil-lamp 
burning  under  the  first  house- 
shrine.  But  he  bad  not  forgotten 
to  call  for  the  beer,  and  he  carried 
it  carefully  now,  though  his  bands 
were  so  numb  that  be  was  afraid 
they  would  let  the  jug  down  every 
moment. 

The  snow  outlined  with  white 
every  gable  and  cornice  of  the  beau- 
tiful old  wooden  bouses ;  the  moon- 
light shone  on  the  gilded  signs,  the 
lambs,  the  grapes,  the  eagles,  and 
all  the  quaint  devices  that  hung 
before  the  doors ;  covered  lamps 
burned  before  the  Nativities  and 
Crucifixions  painted  on  the  walls  or 
let  into  the  wood-work ;  here  and 
there,  where  a  shutter  had  not  been 
closed,  a  ruddy  fire-light  lit  up  a 
homely  interior,  with  the  noisy  band 
of  children  clustering  round  the 
house-mother  and  a  big  brown  loaf, 
or  some  gossips  spinning  and  listen- 
ing to  the  cobbler's  or  the  barber's 
story  of  a  neighbor,  while  the  oil- 


wicks  glimmered,  and  the  lieart-Iogs 
blazed,  and  the  chestnuts  sputtered 
in  their  iron  i.)asting-pot.  Little 
.August  saw  all  these  things,  as  be 
saw  everything  with  his  two  big 
bright  eyes  that  bad  such  curious 
lights  and  shadows  in  them ;  but  he 
went  heedfully  on  his  way  for  the 
sake  of  the  beer  which  a  single  slip 
of  the  foot  would  make  him  spill. 
At  his  knock  and  call  the  solid  oak 
door,  four  centuries  old  if  one,  flew 
open,  and  the  boy  darted  in  with  his 
beer,  and  shouted,  with  all  the  force 
of  mirthful  lungs, "Oh,  dear  Hirsch- 
vogel,  but  for  the  thought  of  you 
I  should  have  died  !" 

It  was  a  large  barren  room  into 
which  be  rushed  with  so  much 
pleasure,  and  the  bricks  were  bare 
and  uneven.  It  had  a  walnut-wood 
press,  handsome  and  very  old,  a 
broad  deal  table,  and  several  wood- 
en stools  for  all  its  furniture  ;  but  at 
the  top  of  the  chamber,  sending  out 
warmth  and  color  together  as  the 
lamo  sheds  its  rays  upon  it,  was  a 
tower  of  porcelain,  burnished  with 
all  the  hues  of  a  king's  peacock  and 
a  queen's  jewels,  and  surmounted 
with  armed  figures,  and  shields,  and 
flowers  of  heraldry,  and  a  great 
golden  crown  upon  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  all. 

It  was  a  stove  of  1532,  and  on  it 
were  the  letters  H.  R.  H.,  for  it  was 
in  every  portion  the  handwork  of 
the  great  potter  of  Nuerenberg,  Au- 
gustin  Hirscbvogel,  who  put  bis 
mark  thus,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

The  stove  no  doubt  had  stood  in 
palaces  and  been  made  for  princes, 
had  warmed  the  crimson  stockings 
of  cardinals  and  the  gold-broidered 
shoes  of  archduchesses,  had  glowed 
in  presence-chambers  and  lent  its 
carbon  to  help  kindle  sharp  brains 
in  anxious  councils  of  state ;  no  one 
knew  what  it  bad  seen  or  done  or 
been    fashioned   for ;   but   it   was   a 
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rig^ht  royal  thing;.  Yet  perhaps  it 
had  never  been  more  useful  than  it 
was  now  in  this  poor  desolate  room, 
sending'  down  heat  and  comfort  into 
the  troop  of  children  tumbled  to- 
g'ether  on  a  wolfskin  at  its  feet, 
who  received  frozen  Aug'ust  among 
them  with  loud  shouts  of  joy. 

"Oh,  dear  Hirschvo.eel,  I  am  so 
cold,  so  cold !"  said  Aug^ust,  kissing 
its  gilded  lion's  claws.  "Is  father 
not  in,  Dorothea?" 

"No,  dear.    He  is  late." 

Dorothea  was  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
dark-haired  and  serious,  and  with 
a  sweet  sad  face,  for  she  had  manv 
cares  laid  on  her  shoulders,  even 
whilst  still  a  mere  baby.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  the  Strehla  family ;  and 
ther^  were  ten  of  them  in  all.  Next 
to  her  there  came  Tan  and  Karl  and 
Otho,  big  lads,  gaining  a  little  for 
their  own  livino":  and  then  came 
August,  who  went  up  in  the  sum- 
mer to  the  hieh  Alps  with  the  farm- 
ers' cattle,  but  in  winter  could  do 
nothino-  to  fill  his  own  little  platter 
and  not;  and  then  all  the  little  ones, 
who  could  only  onen  their  mouths  to 
be  fed  like  young  birds, — Albrecht 
and  Hilda,  and  Waldo  and  Christof, 
and  last  of  all  little  three-year-old 
Ermengilda,  with  eyes  like  forget- 
me-nots,  whose  birth  had  cost  them 
the  life  of  their  mother. 

They  were  of  that  mixed  race, 
half  Austrian,  half  Italian,  so  com- 
mon in  the  Tyrol ;  some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  white  and  golden  as  lilies, 
others  were  brown  and  brilliant  as 
fresh-fallen  chestnuts.  The  father 
was  a  good  man,  but  weak  and 
weary  with  so  many  to  find  for  and 
so  little  to  do  it  with.  He  worked 
at  the  salt-furnaces,  and  by  that 
gained  a  few  florins ;  people  said  he 
would  have  worked  better  and  kept 
his  family  more  easily  if  he  had  not 
loved  his  pipe  and  a  draught  of  ale 
too   well ;    but   this   had   only   been 


said  of  him  after  his  wife's  death, 
when  trouble  and  perplexity  had 
begun  to  dull  a  brain  never  too  vig- 
orous, and  to  enfeeble  further  a 
character  already  too  yielding.  As 
it  was,  the  wolf  often  bayed  at  the 
door  of  the  Strehla  household,  with- 
out a  wolf  from  the  mountains  com- 
ing down.  Dorothea  was  one  of 
those  maidens  who  almost  work 
miracles,  so  far  can  their  industry 
and  care  and  intelligence  make  a 
home  sweet  and  wholesome  and  a 
single  loaf  seem  to  swell  into  twen- 
ty. The  children  were  always  clean 
and  h^Mnv,  and  the  table  was  sel- 
dom without  its  big  pot  of  soup  once 
a  day.  Still,  very  poor  they  were, 
and  Dorothea's  heart  ached  with 
shame,  for  she  kntw  that  their 
father's  debts  were  many  for  flour 
and  meat  and  clothing.  Of  fuel  to 
feed  the  big  stove  they  had  always 
enough  without  cost,  for  their 
mother's  father  was  alive,  and  sold 
wood  and  fir  cones  and  coke,  and 
never  grudged  them  to  his  grand- 
children, though  he  grumbled  at 
Strehla  s  improvidence  and  hapless, 
dreamy   ways. 

"I-'ather  says  we  are  never  to  wait 
for  him :  we  will  have  supper,  now 
you  have  come  home,  dear,"  said 
Dorothea,  who,  however  she  might 
fret  her  soul  in  secret  as  sne  knitted 
their  hose  and  mended  their  shirts, 
never  let  her  anxieties  cast  a  gloom 
on  the  children ;  only  to  August  she 
did  speak  a  little  sometimes,  because 
he  was  so  thoughtful  and  so  tender 
of  her  always,  and  knew  a.s^well  as 
she  did  that  there  were  troubles 
about  money, — though  these  trou- 
bles were  vague  to  them  both,  and 
the  delators  were  i^atient  and  kind- 
ly, being  neighbors  all  in  the  old 
twisting  streets  between  the  guard- 
house and  the  river. 

Supper  was  a  huge  bowd  of  soup, 
with    big   slices    of    brown      liread 
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swimminj;'  in  it,  and  some  onions 
bohbintr  un  and  down  :  the  bowl  was 
soon  emptied  by  ten  wooden  spoons, 
and  then  the  tlircc  eldest  bovs  slip- 
ped off  to  bed,  bein""  tired  with  their 
rouj^h  bodily  labor  in  the  snow  all 
day,  and  Dorothea  drew  her  spin- 
ningf-wheel  by  the  stove  and  set  it 
whirring^,  and  the  little  ones  gfot 
Aiifjust  down  upon  the  old  worn 
wolf-skin  and  clamored  to  him  for  a 
picture  or  a  story.  For  Aug^ust  was 
the  artist  of  the  family. 

He  had  a  piece  of  planed  deal 
that  his  father  had  g;iven  him,  and 
some  sticks  of  charcoal,  and  he 
would  draw  a  hundred  thina^s  he 
had  seen  in  the  day,  sweeping  each 
out  with  his  elbow  when  the  chil- 
dren had  seen  enough  of  it  and 
sketching  another  in  its  stead, — 
faces  and  dogs'  heads,  and  men  in 
sledges,  and  old  women  in  their 
furs,  and  pine-trees,  and  cocks  and 
hens,  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  and 
now  and  then — very  reverently — a 
Madonna  and  Child.  It  was  all 
very  rough,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
teach  him  anything.  But  it  was  all 
life-like,  and  kept  the  whole  troop 
of  children  shrieking  with  laughter, 
or  watching  breathless,  with  wide 
open,  wondering,  awed  eyes. 

They  were  all  so  happy :  what  did 
they  care  for  the  snow  outside? 
Their  little  bodies  were  warm,  and 
their  hearts  merry;  even  Dorothea, 
troubled  about  the  bread  for  the 
morrow,  laughed  as  she  spun ;  and 
August,  with  all  his  soul  in  his  work 
and  little  rosy  Armengiljla's  cheek 
on  his  shoulder,  glowing  after  his 
frozen  afternoon,  cried  out  loud, 
smilinp'.  as  he"  looked  up  at  the  stove 
that  was  shedding  its  heat  down  on 
them  all, — ■ 

"Oh,  dear  Hirschvogel !  you  are 
almost  as  great  and  good  as  the 
sun  !  No ;  you  are  greater  and  bet- 
ter, I  think,  because  he  goes  away 


nobody  knows  where  all  these  long, 
dark,  cold  hours,  and  does  not  care 
how  people  die  for  want  of  him  ;  but 
you — you  are  ahviiys  ready:  just  a 
little  bit  of  wood  to  feed  you,  and 
you  will  make  a  summer  for  us  all 
the  winter  through !" 

The  grand  old  stove  seemed  to 
smile  through  all  its  iridescent  sur- 
face at  the  praises  of  the  child.  No 
doubt  the  stove,  though  it  had 
known  three  centuries  and  more, 
had  known  but  very  little  gratitude. 

It  was  one  of  those  magnificent 
stoves  in  enamelled  faience  which 
so  e.xcited  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
potters  of  Nuernberg  that  in  a  body 
they  demanded  of  the  magistracv 
that  Augustin  Hirschvogel  sUould 
be  forbidden  to  make  any  more  of 
them,— the  magistracy,  happily, 
proving  of  a  broader  mind,  and  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  the  wish  of 
the  artisans  to  cripple  their  greater 
fellow. 

It  was  of  great  height  and 
breadth,  with  all  the  majolica  lustre 
which  Hirschvogel  learned  to  give 
to  his  enamels  when  he  was  making 
love  to  the  young  Venetian  girl 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  There 
was  the  statue  of  a  king  at  each  cor- 
ner, modelled  with  as  much  force 
and  silendor  as  his  friend  .\lbrecht 
Durer  could  have  given  unto  them 
on  copperplate  or  canvas.  The  body 
of  the  stove  itself  was  divided  into 
panels,  which  had  the  Ages  of  Man 
painted  on  them  in  polvchrome ;  the 
borders  of  the  panels  had  roses  and 
holly  and  laurel  and  other  foliage, 
and  German  mottoes  in  black  letter 
of  odd  Old-World  moralizing,  such 
as  the  old  Teutons,  and  the  Dutch 
after  them,  love  to  have  on  their 
chimney-places  and  their  drinking- 
cups,  their  dishes  and  flagons.  The 
whole  was  burnished  with  gilding  in 
many  parts,  and  was  radiant  every- 
where with  that  brilliant  coloring  of 
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which  the  Hirschvog'el  family, paint- 
ers on  g'lass  and  great  in  chemis- 
try as  they  were,  were  all  masters. 
The  stove  was  a  very  grand  thing, 
as  I  say :  possibly  Hirschvogel  had 
made  it  for  some  mighty  lord  of 
the  Tyrol  at  that  time  when  he  was 
an  imperial  guest  at  Innspruck  and 
fashioned  so  many  things  for  the 
Schloss  Amras  and  beautiful  Phil- 
ippine Welser,  the  Burgher's  daugh- 
ter, who  gained  an  Archduke's 
heart  by  her  beauty  and  the  right 
to  wear  his  honors  by  her  wit. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  stove  at 
this  latter  dav  in  Hall.  The  grand- 
father Strehla,  who  had  been  a 
master-mason,,  had  dug  it  up  out 
of  some  ruins  where  he  was  build- 
ing, and,  finding  it  without  a  flaw, 
had  taken  it  home,  and  only  thought 
it  worth  finding  because  it  w^as  such 
a  good  one  to  burn.  That  was  now 
sixty  years  past,  and  ever  since  then 
the  stove  had  stood  in  the  big  des- 


olate empty  room,  warming  three 
generations  of  the  Strehla  family 
and  having  seen  nothing  prettier, 
perhaps,  in  all  its  many  years  than 
the  children  tumbled  now  in  a  clus- 
ter like  gathered  flowers  at  its  feet. 
For  the  Strehla  children,  born  to 
nothing  else,  were  all  born  to  beau- 
ty ;  white  or  brown,  they  were 
equally  lovely  to  look  upon,  and 
when  they  went  into  the  church  to 
mass,  with  their  curling  locks  and 
their  clasped  hands,  they  stood  un- 
der the  grim  statues  like  cherubs 
flown  down  off  some  fresco. 

"Tell  us  a  story,  August,"  they 
cried,  in  chorus,  when  they  had  seen 
charcoal  pictures  till  they  were 
tired ;  and  August  did  as  he  did 
every  night,  pretty  nearly, — looked 
up  at  the  stove  and  told  them  what 
he  imagined  of  the  many  adventures 
and  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  hu- 
man being  who  figured  on  the  pan- 
els from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  root  of  all  simple  living  is  Truth.    To  keep 

to  the  truth,  never  to  assume  what  is  not  ours,  never 

to    deal   in    affectations  of   any  sort,  to  avoid  false 

standards,  to  detest  a  lie,  whether  of  the  purse  or 

dress  or   manner— this  is  living  the  simple  life,  and 

there  is  no  other  way. 

Alice  Preston. 


A  Japanese  Story. 


THE     MATSUYAMA     MIRROR. 


A  long,  long  time  ago,  there 
dwelt  a  father  and  mother  whose 
little  daughter  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  sunlight  itself. 

But  one  day.  the  father  was  call- 
ed to  the  city,  where  the  king  dwelt, 
and  so  was  forced  to  say  good-bye 
to  his  beautiful  daughter  for  the 
first  time  in  her  short  life. 

Now  the  child's  mother  had  never 
been  away  from  her  home  in  all  her 
life ;  and  so  when  the  father  went 
so  far  away  she  was  frightened.  She 
was  sure  some  dreadful  thing  would 
happen  to  him ;  and  still  she  was 
very  proud ;  for  he  was  the  first 
man  from  that  town  that  had  ever 
been  called  by  the  king  to  the  great 
city. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  the 
father  to  come  back.  The  fond 
mother — as  mothers  in  all  time  have 
done — dressed  herself  and  the  beau- 
tiful child  in  their  very  prettiest 
dresses,  and  together  they  waited 
his  coming. 

By  and  by  he  came ;  and  he 
brought  with  him  many  presents  for 
both  mother  and  child,  and  besides 
he  had  marvellous  stories  to  tell  of 
the  wonderful  far-off  city. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  most 
strange  present,"  said  he  to  his  wife. 
"It  is  called  a  mirror.  Something 
we  have  never  had  in  our  village, 
and  I  think  no  one  of  us  ever  even 
heard  of  one  before." 

Then  he  gave  the  little  box  to  his 
wife,  saying,  "Tell  me  what  you 
see." 

She  opened  it.  There  lay  a  piece 
of  shining  metal.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  frosted  silver,  carved 
in  birds  and  flowers.  "How  beau- 
tiful !"  said  the  wife.  "How  it 
shines !  and  how  beautiful  the  birds 


and  flowers  arc !" 

"Look  closely  into  it,"  said  the 
husband,  "and  tell  me  what  else 
you  see." 

The  good  wife  raised  it  and  look- 
ed into  it. 

"Why !"  she  cried,  "I  see  a  beau- 
tiful woman's  face.  How  her  eyes 
shine ;  and  what  a  bright  shinine 
face  she  has.  And  her  lips  are  mov- 
ing as  if  she  were  talking.     And — 


how  strange ! — she  has  a  dress  of 
blue  e.xactlv  like  my  own!" 

How  the  husband  laughed.  How 
proud  he  was  that  he  knew  some- 
thing no  one  else  in  the  village 
knew. 

"Dear  wife,"  said  he,  "it  is  your 
own  beautiful  face  you  see;  it  is 
your  own  laughing  eyes;  for  this  is 
a  mirror,  and  it  shows  everything 
that  is  held  before  it." 

"How   wonderful!"    was    all   the 
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amazed  wife  could  say !  and  all  day 
longf  she  and  her  little  daug^hter 
looked  into  the  mirror  and  laughed 
and  talked  with  it. 

But  then  it  came  into  the  thought 
of  the  mother.  "How  vain  I  am.  I 
am  very  foolish." 

And  she  hid  the  mirror  awa)  and 
never  allowed  herself  to  even  take 
one  tiny  peep  into  it. 

Years  passed  away ;  the  little 
child  had  grown  to  be  a  young 
woman  as  beautiful  as  her  own 
mother.  Indeed,  she  was  so  exact- 
ly like  her  mother  that  one  could 
hardly  tell  them  apart,  except  that 
one  was  a  little  older  than  the  other. 

But  one  day  the  good  mother 
grey  very  ill.  She  knew  that  she  had 
only  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  her 
heart  wa«  very  heavy  to  think  that 
her  dear  child  would  soon  forget 
her. 

So  she  took  the  httle  mirror  out 
from  its  hiding  place  and  called  the 
daughter  to  her. 

"Dear  child,"  said  she,  "I  am  go- 
ing av,'av  to  leave  >ou.  But  here  is 
a  little  mirror.  Promise  me  that 
every  morning  and  night  •>-ou  will 
look  into  it,  for  "ou  will  see  me 
there  and  then  you  will  know  that 
I  am  watching  over  you  always. 
When  )ou  are  happy  you  will  see 
that  I  am  hapnv ;  and  when  you  are 
sad  you  will  see  that  I  am  sad  with 
you." 

Then  the  mother  died  and  the 
child  was  left  alone  with  her  father. 

Rut  she  was  not  sad,  for  she  had 
the  wonderful  mirror.  Every  night 
and  morning  she  looked  into  it  and 
saw  her  mother's  face  looking  up 
into  hers. 

l'"vcry  night  she  told  the  face  in 
the  mirror  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  day ;  and  the  mother 
snoke  back  always,  though  she  could 
not  hear  what  she  said. 

Whenever  she  had  joyous  news 
to  tell,  the  mother's  face  was  alwavs 


joyous,  and  when  she  had  sad  news 
to  tell  the  mother's  face  was  al- 
wavs filled  with  sad  svmpathy. 

So  the  child  lived  on,  growing 
sweeter  and  lovelier  every  day ;  for 
she  thought  always  only  such 
thoughts  that  her  mother  would  like 
to  know  she  had  done. 

"Dear  mother's  face  ptows  kind- 
er and  sweeter  every  day,"  said  she 
to  her  father  one  day. 

The  father's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
"Yes,  dear  child,"  said  he,  "it  does ; 


and  your  own  face  grows  every  clay 
more  like  your  mother's.  .-Xnd  it 
will  be  so  always  so  long  as  yon 
are  good  p.id  true." 

One  (lay  a  handsome  young 
I)rince  came  riding  through  th^ 
town.  "Who  is  that  lovely  maiden?" 
said  lie,  as  he  passed  the  home  of 
this  sweet  young  woman.  "For 
never  in  m\-  life  iiave  1  scvn  a  face 
so  sweet.  Would  that  she  might 
dwell  with  me  in  my  palace  and  he 
my  princess  !" 

.\nd  so  it  came  about  thai  one  day 
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the  beautiful  daughter  left  her  fath- 
er's home  to  be  a  princess.  And 
never  till  she  reached  the  pfreat  city 
where  the  grand  ladies  all  had  mir- 
rors, did  she  know  that  it  was  her 
own  face  she  had  been  looking  into 
all  those  years. 


But  now  she  understood  ;  and  she 
loved  her  sweet  mother  all  the  more 
now  that  she  knew  her  mother  had 
taken  this  way  to  help  her  to  grow 
good  and  true,  when  she  could  no 
longer  herself  guide  and  teach  her. 


The  Seed-Babies'  Blanket. 

By  Mary  L.  Gay  lord,  in  The  Outlook. 


"Dear  me !''  said  Mother  Nature, 
as  she  tucked  the  last  of  her  seed- 
.  babies  in  bed  and  spread  over  them 
a  blanket  of  leaves,  "King  Winter 
will  soon  be  here,,  and  I  fear  this 
covering  is  not  enough  'to  keep  my 
babies  from  his  icy  grasp.  I  must 
get  them  another  blanket.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  Let  me  see.  It  should 
be  something  soft  and  light.  And 
for  babies,  of  course,  it  must  be 
white." 

So  she  went  to  North  Wind  and 
said,"Oh,  North  Wind,  please  bring 
to  me 

A  blanket  pure  and  white, 

Soft  as  down  and  sparkling  bright, 

To  cover  my  little  seed-babies." 

But  the  North  Wind  said,  "I 
cannot  unless  Jack  Frost  will  give 
me  some  of  his  silvery  powder." 

So  Mother  Nature  called  to  Jack 
Frost,  "Oh,  Jack  Frost,  please  give 
North  Wind  some  of  your  silvery 
powder,  that  he  can  make  for  me 

A  blanket  pure  and  white. 

Soft  as  down,  and  sparkling  bright. 

To   cover   my    little    seed-babies." 

But  Jack  Frost  said,  "You  must 
ask  the  clouds  to  give  me  some  va- 
por then." 

So  Mother  Nature  called  to  the 
clouds  and  said,  "Oh,  kind  Clouds, 
please  give  Jack  Frost  some  of  your 
vapor,  that  he  may  change  it  into 
silvery  powder,  and  give  it  to  the 


North  Wind,  that  he  may  make  for 
me 

A  blanket  pure  and  white, 

Soft  as  down,  and  sparkling  bright. 

To   cover   my   little    seed-babies." 

But  the  Clouds  said,  "We  must 
wait  till  Old  Ocean  sends  us  more 
vapor."  So  Mother  Nature  said  to 
the  Ocean,  "Please, Old  Ocean,  send 
more  vapor  to  the  little  clouds,  that 
they  may  give  some  to  Jack  Frost, 
that  he  mav  change  it  into  silvery 
powder,  and  give  it  to  North  Wind 
that  he  may  make  for  me 

A  blanket  pure  and  white. 

Soft  as  down,  and  sparkling  bright,  ' 

To   cover   my   little    seed-babies." 

But  the  Ocean  said.  "The  Sun 
must  send  us  some  sun-beams  first." 
So  Mother  Nature  called  to  the  Sun. 
"Dear  Old  Father  Sun,  please  send 
some  of  your  sun-beams  to  Old 
Ocean,  that  he  may  send  vapor  to 
the  Clouds,  that  they  may  give  some 
to  Jack  Frost,  that  he  may  change 
it  into  silvery  powder,  and  give  it 
to  North  Wind,  that  he  may  make 
for  me 

A  blanket  pure  and  white, 

Soft  as  down,  and  sparkling  bright. 

To   cover  my   little   seed-babies." 

And  the  Sun  said.  "Gladly  I"  and 
sent  forth  a  host  of  little  sun-beams 
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that  called  the  vapor  from  the 
Ocean  for  the  little  Clouds ;  and  the 
Qouds  gave  some  to  Jacg  Frost, 
and  Jack  Frost  changed  it  into  sil- 
very powder  and  gave  it  to  North 


Wind,  and  North  Wind  made   for 
Mother  Nature 

A  blanket  pure  and  white, 

Soft  as  down,  and  sparkling  bright, 

To  cover  her  little  seed-babies. 


A  New  Year's  Party. 

By  A.  E.  A. 


"This  year,"  said  Winter  to  her- 
self, "I  must  give  all  my  birds  a 
party — a  New  Year's  party." 

So  the  winds  swept  tlie  floor  of 
her  big  parlor,  and  the  snow  fairies 
put  down  a  soft,  white  carpet. 

Then  Winter  sent  tiny  notes  on 
snowflake  paper  to  all  the  little 
birds,  asking  them  to  come  to  the 
party. 

And  a  great  manv  came,  for  I 
saw  them  from  my  window. 

First  came  the  Chick-a-dees, 
dressed  in  soft  gray  suits,  with  black 
caos.  They  greeted  Winter  with  a 
sweet  "day-day-day." 

Close  behind  them  were  some  fat, 
joily  little  Wrens,  all  in  brown.  So 
happy  were  they  and  so  full  of  song, 
W'nter  smiled  to  see  them. 

Next  came  some  cheery  Snow- 
birds and  saucy  Sparrows,  and  soon 
,nfter,  a  crowd  of  dainty  little  birds 
so  white  that  they  were  called 
Snowflakes. 

There  may  have  been  more,  but 
I  did  not  see  them,  for  Winter  at 
once  faid  "Dinner!" 

They  all  sat  on  the  white  carpet 
and  ate.  What?  Why,  the  queerest 
things.    Grubs  and  moths'  eggs  and 


dried  seeds  of  chickweed  and  rage- 
N\  eed. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  Ne'He  had 
scattered  some  bread  crumbs  out- 
side the  window.  And  some  one  had 
told  Fred  to  tie  some  pieces  of  fat 
pork  along  the  clothes-line.  These 
wc':e  tlie  dainties  and  were  kept  un- 
til the  last. 

After  dinner,  the  North  Wind 
whistled,  and  the  Snowflake  birds 
danced  with  the  real  snowflakes. 
Then  the  Wrens  sang  beautifully 
and  e'l  the  others  joined  in  the  chor- 
l  s. 

E:j-"h  bird  sang  different  words. 
The  Chick-a-dees,  their  own  sweet 
"Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ;"  the  Snow- 
birds, something  like  "Tsip;"  the 
Snowflakes,  "Cheep-cheep,"  and  the 
sparrows  trilled  away  all  by  them- 
selves, using  no  words  at  all. 

And  strange  to  say,  the  whole 
was  very  sweet. 

When  they  went  home,  as  happy 
as  only  little  birds  can  be,  Winter 
was  so  pleased  that  she  said  slie 
would  give  them  a  party  each  New 
Year's  Day. 

Will  you  all  help  her? 


The  Two  Frogs. 

Adapted  by  A.  E.  A. 


Once   upon    a   time,    two    Frogs 
hopped  out  to  see  the  great  world. 


One  was  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 
fellow.     He  always  looked  on  the 
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bri.cflit  side  of  things.  The  other 
was  fjriiff  and  f^kiiii,  and  saw  the 
blue  side  of  life. 

By  and  by,  the  two  Frogs  came 
to  a  big-,  shiny  pail.  The  gruff  Frog 
gave  a  great  leap.  Instead  of  land- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  pail,  he  went 
straight  over  it.  Then  there  was  a 
loud  splash ! 

With  a  quick,  little  hop,  the  other 
l-'rog  reached  the  handle  of  the  pail. 
.\nother  leap,  and  he  sat  dizzily  on 
the  rim. 

The  pail  was  full  to  the  brim  with 
rich,  creamy  milk.  The  gruff  Frog 
was  just  sinking  for  the  third  time. 
He  gave  a  hoarse  "Ker  chug"  when 
he  saw  his  friend's  face  peering  at 
him. 

"Keeo  on  kicking!"  called  the 
cheery  Frog,  as  he  plunged  in. 

But  the  blue  Frog  was  too  blue 
even  to  kick.  Down — down — down 
— he  went,  never  to  rise  again. 


Spring  was  coming  back.  ""'i'lC 
hopeful  Frog  didn't  want  to  drown 
just  yet.  So,  choked  and  blinded 
as  he  was  with  milk,  he  struck  out 
boldly,  kicking  with  all  his  might. 

Round  and  round  he  went  in  his 
struggles.  He  rose  and  sank,  and 
came  up  again.  The  milk  tlew  to 
right  and  left. 

Faster  and  faster,  round  and 
round  and  round,  went  the  Frog. 
Faster  and  faster,  over  him,  under 
him,  around  him,  whirled  the  milk. 
It  grew  thicked  and  yellower,  yel- 
lower and  thicker  with  every  turn. 

Soon  it  would  almost  bear  him 
up.  Then,  harder  than  ever,  with 
all  his  strength,  the  brave  Frog  kept 
on  kicking. 

At  last,  with  one  last  great  splash, 
tired  out,  but  safe  and  sound,  he 
found  himself  at  the  top  of  a  pailful 
of  fine,  firm,  well-churned  butter. 


Sorrow's  Portion. 

By  B.  W. 


True  faith,  tvhen  sozvn  in  childish  years, 
Though  seeming  dead  ivithin  the  sod, 

Rcvi''es  uniler  the  shozvcr  of  tears 

That  sorrozu  sheds,  and  turns  to  God. 


Take  courage,  overburdened  heart, 
When  battling  with  life's  heavy  luave; 

For  this  is  sorrow's  holy  fart, 
In  love  to  chasten  and  to  save. 


LOST   IN   THE  STORM. 


Schenck. 


Household  Decoration. 

Bv   Rose   Homer    Widtsoe. 


The  element  of  beauty  in  the 
house  was  until  recently  a  result  of 
accidentally  fulfillin.i^  laws  of  har- 
mony rather  than  of  any  conscious 
efifort  to  secure  them.  There  are 
houses  which  always  possess  a  mys- 
terious charm — a  nameless  some- 
thing;— that  gives  out  a  spirit  of 
restfulness.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
happy  combination  of  appropriate 
furniture,  sympathetic  tints  in  walls 
and  draperies  and  floor  coverings ; 
it  may  be  found  in  the  simplicity 
and  neatness  of  some  modern  coun- 
try home,  or  in  an  historic  house 
with  permanent  furniture,  where 
age  has  softened  the  tones.  In  most 
cases  this  mysterious  something  that 
distinguishes  particular  rooms  and 
makes  beautiful  particular  houses  is 
the  charm  of  color. 

What  is  known  as  "color  sense" 
among  artists  is  a  much  rarer  gift 
than  what  is  known  as  "an  ear  for 
music"  among  musicians.     Yet  the 


one  is  to  the  eye  precisely  what  the 
other  is  to  the  ear, — an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern harmony.  The  born  colorist  is 
one  who  without  training,  or  per- 
haps in  spite  of  it,  can  unerringly 
combine  or  oppose  tmts  which  pro- 
duce a  most  pleasing  effect.  It  is 
not  a  common  gift,  and  we  seldom 
see  a  room  in  which  nothing  jars 
but  everything  works  together  for 
beauty.  It  seems  strange  that  this 
gift  should  be  so  rare  when  nature 
is  so  lavish  in  her  lessons  for  the 
eye.  Faultless  color  schemes  occur 
not  only  over  the  great  surface  of 
the  sea,  earth  and  sky,  but  in  the 
tints,  shadows  and  reflections  of  ev- 
ery flower  and  plant  and  tree.  Our 
first  and  best  teacher  then  in  color  is 
Nature :  and  an  intelligent  broad 
and  careful  study  of  the  distribution 
of  color  in  the  natural  world  will 
make  a  successful  colorist. 

The  whole  of  art  is  founded  on 
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natural  laws,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
uiisiutcrprct  tlicm  by  only  partial 
observation.  The  -principles  and 
laws  of  beautiful  color  seem  to  the 
student  to  correspond  to  the  princi- 
ples of  melodious  sound.  It  is  as 
imnossible  to  nroduce  a  beautiful  ef- 
fect from  one  tone  of  color  as  to 
make  a  melody  upon  one  note  of  the 
harmonic  scale ;  it  is  the  skilful  var- 
iation of  tone  or  opposition  of  tint 
which  o'ives  pleasure  and  permanent 
satisfaction  to  the  eye.  Hence,  a 
room  in  which  we  find  all  the  decor- 
ation in  one  solid  color  becomes 
monotonous.  Combinations  of  va- 
rious tints  or  tones  of  some  color, 
or  even  contrasting-  colors,  are  nec- 
essary to  bring  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  house  decoration,  then,  we 
must  first  consider  the  effect  of 
color;  in  fact,  without  this  all  ef- 
fort is  vain,  no  matter  how  much 
money  one  spends  in  furniture. 
"Color  is  the  beneficent  angel  or  the 
malicious  devil  of  the  house."  If 
properly  used,  it  becomes  the  most 
powerful  influence  of  the  home :  but 
if  totally  disregarded  or  ignorantly 
used,  it  is  sure  to  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  unrest.  It  cannot  then  be 
restful  and  soothing  to  tired  nerves 
and  overworked  energies. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  col- 
or to  house  decoration,  the  first  and 
most  important  one  is  graduation  of 
color.  This  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  simple  cottage  as  well 
as  in  the  more  pretentious  building. 
The  strongest  and  p-enerally  the 
purest  tones  should  be  at  the  base. 

The  floor  in  this  case  is  the  base. 
If  a  carpet  or  rug  is  used  as  cov- 
ering it  should  be  of  the  strongest 
color ;  that  is,  the  predominating' 
color  in  the  carpet  should  be  the 
darkest.  If  the  floor  is  not  covered, 
where  it    is    possible    it    should    be 


stained  or  painted  in  some  solid 
color.  Even  comparatively  poor 
floors  may  be  made  smooth  and  the 
cracks  filled  in  with  putty  or  some 
other  good  filler  and  then  painted  so 
as  to  form  a  good  base  for  the  col- 
or scheme.  The  walls,  if  painted  or 
papered  should  take  the  next  grad- 
uation, and  the  ceiling  the  last. 
These  graduations  must  be  far 
enough  removed  from  each  other  in 
strength  or  identity  to  answer  any 
requirements  of  light  or  depth,  but 
not  far  enough  to  lose  their  iden- 
tity. For  instance,  we  select  brown 
as  the  scheme  of  decoration.  The 
floor,  if  painted,  should  be  a  solid 
shade  of  brown  of  decided  inten- 
sity ;  the  wall  paper  should  be  of  a 
lighter  tint,  but  of  the  same  color, 
brown.  There  should  be  sufficient 
difference  between  these  colors  so 
that  it  will  not  be  confusing  as  to 
where  the  floor  stops  and  the  walls 
begin.  The  ceiling  should  be  still 
lighter,  but  the  predominating  tint 
still  brown.  After  these  three  masses 
of  color  are  decided  uoon,  comes 
the  enjovable  work  of  embellish- 
ment, of  intensifying  it  in  one  place 
or  softening  it  in  another,  or  using 
contrasting  colors  which  will  en- 
hance or  add  life  to  the  tints  con- 
trasted. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  underlying 
principles  governing  the  use  of  col- 
or in  household  decoration  and  are 
given  in  the  hope  that  they  mav 
serve  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terial that  we  have  at  our  disposal. 
Very  few,  indeed,  have  the  good 
fortune  to  p-o  into  a  new  house  and 
to  select  everything  new  in  the  line 
of  decoration.  Oftentimes  it  is  the 
rented  house  that  is  already  painted 
and  papered  that  has  to  be  decorat- 
ed. In  this  event  we  must  make 
the  most  of  what  we  have  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  reach  the  ideal. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Home  Sanitation. 


By  Rose  Horner    Wfidtsoe. 


Dust  and  its  Dangers. 

Simple,  common  everyday  dust, — 
the  bane  of  the  tidy  housetceeper, 
the  torment  of  the  cleanly  citizen 
who  g'oes  upon  the  streets  in  ill- 
kept  towns,  blown  about  by  every 
breeze  without  and  stirred  by  every 
foot-fall  within,  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Dust  is  the  commonest 
nuisance,  yet  the  most  dreaded  by 
the  house  keeper,  not  only  for  aes- 
thetic reasons  but  more  especially 
because  of  its  gfreat  dangler  as  a  car- 
rier of  dreaded  disease  germs.  Web- 
ster defines  dust  as  "Fine  drv  parti- 
cles of  earth  or  other  matter  so  at- 
tenuated that  it  may  be  wafted  by 
the  wind."  The  dust  particles  may 
be  roughly  grouped  in  two  classes 
— first,  those  larger  bodies  which 
are  readily  visible,  indoors  or  out- 
doors, and  second,  the  smallest  par- 
ticles which  are  seen  in  the  sun- 
beam. 

The  coarser  particles  of  dust  con- 
sist largely  of  small  fragments  of 
sand,  broken  fibers  of  plants,  pollen, 
fine  hairs,  the  pulversized  excreta  of 
various  domestic  animals,  ashes,  fi- 
bers of  clothing,  particles  of  lime  or 
plaster  or  soot,  parts  of  seeds  of 
plants,  various  kinds  of  micro-or- 
ganisms and  other  partially  ground 
up  materials  of  kinds  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  finer  dust  parti- 
cles are  those  whose  presence  we 
may  be  aware  of  by  the  choking 
sensation  they  cause  even  though 
we  do  not  see  them  except  when 
sunlight  streams  into  more  or  less 
darkened  places.  These  particles  are 
very  light  and  consist  of  fine  vege- 
table or  animal  fibers,  such  as  cot- 
ton or  woolen  or  other  light  materi- 
al and  of  the  greatest  variety   of 


micro-organisms,  such  as  bacteria 
and  mould  snores.  These  micro-or- 
ganisms are  also  very  apt  to  be 
found  clinging  singly  or  in  clusters 
to  the  inorganic,  lifeless  particles 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  visi- 
ble dust. 

It  is  not  the  inorganic  particles  of 
dust  with  which  we  are  so  much 
concerned.  These  are  objection- 
able in  the  house  because  of  the  un- 
cleanly appearance  of  a  room  where 
visible  dust  covers  the  smooth  sur- 
faces of  furniture  and  bric-a-brac. 
But  what  we  are  most  anxious 
about  are  the  living  elements  of 
dust :  what  they  are,  where  they 
come  from  and  their  dangers.  All 
these  forms  of  vegetable  life  which 
swarm  in  myriads  almost  every- 
where are  called,  in  general,  micro- 
organisms or  germs.  Among  these 
are  the  three  imnortant  forms :  bac- 
teria, yeasts  and  moulds.  Of  these 
the  bacteria  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. These  tiny  organisms  are 
so  very  small  that  many  thousands 
or  millions  of  them  clustered  closelv 
together  would  not  make  a  mass 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin.  Most 
of  these  are  harmless  to  man  and 
serve  a  very  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature  in  tearing  apart 
dead  and  worn-out  organic  matter, 
and  setting  it  free  in  suitable  form 
for  the  building  up  of  new  forms 
of  life.  A  few  species  of  bacteria, 
however,  cause  some  of  the  most 
widespread  and  dreaded  human  dis- 
eases. 

The  moist  surfaces  of  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  all 
solid  excreta  of  the  bodies  of  man 
and  animals,  human  sputum,  and 
stagnant  water  aft'ord  fertile  fields 
of  growth  for  these  germs.  Bacteria 
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will  not,  however,  become  detached 
from  the  materials  on  which  they 
f^row  while  these  are  in  a  moist  con- 
dition. Even  the  air  sweeping  in 
stron.sf  currents  through  sewers 
which  may  be  swarmins:  with  bac- 
teria, does  not  become  charg'cd  with 
them.  The  bacteria  either  singly  or 
in  clusters  must  become  dried  and 
more  or  less  pulverized  before  they 
are  suspended  as  a  part  of  the  dust 
in  the  air.  These  dry  minute  germs, 
some  alive,  some  dead,  fly  about  in 
the  air  just  as  lifeless  dust-particles 
of  any  other  kind  do,  and  are  harm- 
less until  thev  find  lodgment  in  ma- 
terial that  is  favorable  to  their 
growth. 

Considering  the  countless  number 
of  germs  that  are  present  wherever 
conditions  are  favorable  to  their 
growth,  one  would  think  that  in  dry 
weather  the  air  would  be  filled  with 
them.  But  such  is  not  always  the 
case.  Along  filthy  streets,  or  where 
the  wind  whirls  around  the  corners 
of  buildings  forming  dust  eddies, 
one  is  apt  to  encounter  countless 
numbers  of  germs.  But  the  large 
volumes  of  air  which  are  constantly 
circulating  to  a  very  great  extent 
dilute  the  local  genn-dusty  air  so 
that  the  number  of  germs  in  a  given 
volume  is  usually  insignificant.  On 
the  mountain-tops  and  on  the  sea 
the  air  is  practically  free  from 
germs.  In  the  winter  months, 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
and  during  rainstorms,  the  number 
is  very  small.  The  rains  tend  to 
free  the  air  from  its  germs  by 
washing  them  down :  while  during 
a  snow-storm,  manv  are  caught  in 
the  crystj.ls  as  they  form.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months  after  a  prolonged  dry  spell 
that  the  air  seems  to  contain  the 
most  germs.  The  leaves  become  dry 
and  in  time  pulverized,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  matter  dies  and  fills  the 
air  with  its  dust  which  carries  with 


it  germs  of  all  kinds.  It  is  during 
this  time  of  the  year  that  disease 
germs  are  more  numerous,  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  the  great  mi- 
gration from  outdoor  life  into  the 
stuffy  house  and  bad  air,  accounts 
for  the  general  sickness  that  always 
comes  on  at  this  particular  season. 

On  the  other  hand  the  in-door 
dust  is  not  subjected  to  the  great 
renovating  and  cleansing  agencv. 
the  wind,  and  the  prolonged  wet- 
tings which  are  so  efficient  out  of 
doors.  Once  in  a  closed  room,  dust 
is  very  apt,  as  every  housekeeper 
knows,  to  stay  there  unless  special 
means  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
heavier  parts  of  dust  which  contain 
most  of  the  germs,  sink  to  the  low- 
est available  levels,  floors,  shelves, 
furniture,  and  so  forth,  so  that  the 
still  air  of  a  room  is  practically  free 
from  germs  except  some  of  the 
lighter  mould  spores.  Now,  after 
the  dust  has  settled  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  room  should  be  thoroughly 
and  carefullv  dusted  with  a  damp 
cloth  so  that  the  germs  will  adhere 
to  it.  The  ordinarv  feather  duster, 
or  dn'  duster  of  anv  kind,  simply 
stirs  up  the  dust  without  really  re- 
moving any  of  it  from  the  room. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fre- 
quent renewal  of  air  by  simply 
opening  doors  or  windows  would 
suffice  to  carry  ofl:'  the  dust  parti- 
cles and  bacteria.  But  a  long  se- 
ries of  experiments  by  Stein  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Even 
when  the  air  of  a  room  is  renewed 
three  times  an  hour  bv  ordinary 
ventilation  the  suspended  micro-or- 
ganisms are  scarcely  less  in  num- 
ber than  thev  would  be  by  settling 
in  still  air,  and  Stein  found  that 
only  when  strong  draughts  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  a  room  was 
there  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
germs  which  had  been  diffused  ar- 
tificially for  the  purposes  of  the  test. 
Opening  windows  and     doors    and 
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allowing  the  wind  to  blow  through 
is  the  surest  way  to  rid  the  room 
of  these  nuisances.  Stein  also  found 
that  even  strong  currents  of  air 
were  not  able  to  free  the  germs 
from  carpets  and  woolen  hangings. 
The  strong  air  currents  carried  off 
the  suspended  particles  but  not 
those  that  had  settled  onto  the  car- 
pets and  upholstered  furniture. 

So  we  see  that  the  ordinary  liv- 
ing room  which  is  well  ventilated, 
still    contains    many    germs.      The 


dust  settles  only  to  be  stirred  up  by 
sweeoing  and  dusting.  Carpets  and 
heavy  hangings  afford  splendid  hid- 
ing places  for  these  germs,  the 
harmful  ones  along  with  those  that 
are  not  harmful.  The  only  safe 
remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  do  away 
with  the  carpets,  heavy  woolen 
hangings,  and  upholstered  furni- 
ture. Strong  draugts  and  careful 
dusting  will  also  do  much  to  better 
the  condition. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Wishing  and  Working. 

By  Ebeii  E.  Rev  ford. 

The  boy  zclio's  alzcays  zvishing 

That  this  or  that  mii^ht  be, 
But  never  tries  his  mettle, 

Is  the  boy  that's  bound  to  see 
His  plans  all  come  to  failure, 

His  hopes  end  in  defeat; 
For  that's  zi'hat  comes  tvhcn  zvishing 

And  zvorkiiig  fail  to  meet. 

The  boy  zvho  zi'ishes  this  thing 

Or  that  thing,  zvith  a  zvill 
That  spurs  him  on  to  action. 

And  keeps  him  trying  still 
When  effort  meets  zxith  failure. 

Will  some  day  surely  zvin; 
For  he  zcorks  out  zchat  he  zcishcs, 

And  that's  zvhere  "luck"  comes  in! 


The  "luck"  that  I  bclicz'c  in 

Is  that  zvliich  conies  zvith  zvork. 
And  no  one  ever  finds  it 

Who's  content  to  zvish  and  shirk. 
The  men  the  zvorld  calls  "lucky" 

Will  tell  you,  ez'cry  one, 
That  success  comes,  not  by  zvishing; 

But  h\'  hard  zvork,  braz'cly  done. 
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Purposes  of  the  Juvenile. 

When  the  certain  lady  of  rank 
boasting^ly  displayed  her  costly  jew- 
els in  the  presence  of  Cornelia,  this 
celebrated  Roman  matron  drew  her 
two  sons,  Flavins  and  Caius,  to  her 
side,  and,  putting:  her  arms  caress- 
ingly around  them,  said,  "These  are 
my  jewels."  The  efforts  this  virtu- 
ous mother  put  forth  to  polish  these 
her  "jewels,"  resulted  in  making: 
them  brilliant,  and  influential  men 
in  the  political  history  of  Rome. 

There  are  thousands  of  mothers 
in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  today,  who,  like 
Cornelia,  can  point  with  lovino: 
pride  to  the  "jewels"  of  their  house- 


hold, and  who  desire  that  their  boys 
and  girls  should  become  useful,  if 
not,  brilliant  gems  in  the  Church. 
Nor  should  the  parents  be  alone  in 
this  desire.  Every  officer  of  the 
Church,  we  might  sav,  every  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Church  should 
feel  it  his  or  her  duty  to  co-operate 
with  parents  in  this  ereat  work  of 
polishing — that  is,  educating,  the 
children  of  Zion. 

One  of  the  effective  means  of  do- 
ing this  is  by  putting  into  their 
hands  good  literature.  "Many  and 
many  a  time  a  good  book,  read  by 
a  boy,  has  been  the  direct  source  of 
all  his  future  success :  has  inspired 
him  to  attain  and  to  desire  emi- 
nence ;  has  contributed  the  predomi- 
nant element  to  the  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  his  whole  life.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  testified  that  a  lit- 
tle tattered  volume  of  "Essays  to  Do 
Good,"  by  Cotton  Mather,  read 
when  a  little  boy,  influenced  the 
whole  course  of  his  conduct,  and 
that  "if  he  had  been  a  useful  citizen 
the  public  owes  its  advantage  of  it 
to  that  little  book.'  " 

For  forty-two  years  the  Juvenile 
IxsTRixTOR  has  been  devoted  to  the 
education  and  advancement  of  the 
young.  It  has  been  in  very  deed  an 
instructor  of  the  Juveniles.  Thous- 
ands of  boys  and  girls  have  been  in- 
terested in  its  pages,  and  influenced 
by  its  high  moral  teachings.  With 
this  number  the  policy  is  modified, 
but  the  central  purpose  is  still  the 
same,  viz:,  the  education  of  the 
child. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which, 
it  is  proposed  the  child  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  this  paper.  First,  by 
influencing  him  directly ;  secondly, 
by  interesting  him  in     the    Sunday 
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School :  and  thirdly,  by  aiding'  him 
in  the  home  training.  To  these  pur- 
poses then,  the  columns  of  the  Ju- 
venile will  continue  to  be  devoted ; 
viz.,  "The  Interest  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  child,  the  progress  of 
the  Sunday  School  Work,  and  the 
Enlightenment  of  the  Home." 

We  hope  that  every  article  print- 
ed in  this  magazine  as  well  as  in 
•other  Church  publications  will 
awaken  pure  and  lofty  images  in 
the  readers'  mind,  that  every  per- 
son who  reads  it  may  be  influenced 
to  a  better  and  nobler  life.  No  per- 
son can  come  vmder  the  influence 
of  a  truly  good  man  without  being 
made  better  thereby,  and  no  boy  or 
^irl  can  read  a  good  article  written 
with  a  noble  purpose  without  receiv- 
ing noble  impressions,  without  hav- 
ing awakened  within  him  higher 
ideals.  Such  an  article  might  be  the 
means  of  developing  within  him  the 
love  for  the  best  thoughts  of  the  no- 
blest and  wisest  of  men.  It  might 
be  the  means  of  leading  him  to 
God. 

Then  success  to  every  good  book, 
every  good  magazine.  Success  to 
the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

The  department  of  Sunday 
School  Topics  will  be  devoted  to 
special  Sunday  school  workers. 
Therein  will  be  found  helpful  sug- 
■gestions  on  class  work,  instructions 
from  the  General  Board,  and,  not 
infrequently  we  hope,  letters  from 
the  dififerent  stake  superintendents 
giving  new  ideas  and  successful 
measures  in  .Sunday  school  work. 
These  features  alone  will  make  the 
Juvenile  an  indispensable  aid  to 
eyery  officer  and  teacher  in  the  Sun- 
day school. 

The  Department  of  the  Home 
will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to 
every  parent ;  and  the  stories  will 
make  theJuvENiLE  the  fireside  com- 
panion of  our  boys  and  girls. 


We  commend  the  Tuvenile,  then, 
not  only  as  a  necessity  to  every  suc- 
cessful Sunday  school  worker,  but, 
as  we  believe  a  powerful  assistance 
for  good  to  every  home  in  the 
Church.  May  its  helpful  and 
guiding  mission  among  the  young 
continue  unabated,  and  may  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing the  boys  and  girls — our  par- 
ents and  Sunday  school  teachers — 
find  it  a  most  powerful  aid  in  their 
effort  to  make  brilliant  the  souls  of 
the  "jewels"  given  us  by  our  Heav- 
enly Father.       Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Answers  to  Que^ions. 

"In  the  27th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  the  57th  verse,  we  read  that  after 
Jesus  was  crucified,  there  came  a  rich 
man  named  Joseph,  who  also  himself 
was  Jesus'  disciple;  and  in  the  58th  verse 
we  read  that  he  begged  the  body  of 
Jesus.  Will  the  Juvenile  tell  us  who 
this  rich  man  Joseph  was?" 

The  passage  referred  to  reads  as 
follows :  "When  the  even  was  come, 
there  came  a  rich  man  of  Arima- 
thjea,  named  Joseph,  who  also  him- 
self was  Jesus'  disciple.  He  went 
to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of 
Jesus."  (Matt.  27:  57,  58.)  Con- 
cerning this  same  Joseph,  St.  Mark 
says,  "Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  an 
honorable  counsellor,  which  also 
waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
came,  and  went  in  boldly  unto  Pi- 
late, and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus." 
(Mark  15:  43.)  And  St.  Luke 
says,  "And,  behold,  there  was  a 
man  named  Joseph,  a  counsellor ; 
and  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  just: 
(the  same  had  not  consented  to  the 
counsel  and  deed  of  them;)  he  was 
of  Arimatha^a,  a  city  of  the  Jews : 
who  also  himself  waited  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  man  went 
unto  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus."     (Luke  23:  50-53.) 
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All  that  wc  know  of  Joscjih  tjf 
ArintathKa  is  contained  in  these 
passages.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
he  was,  first,  a  lew  ;  secondly,  an 
honorable  counsellor ;  thirdly,  one 
who  did  not  "consent  to  the  counsel 
and  deed"  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  :  and  fourthly,  one  of 
those  who  was  waiting:  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  foretold  by  the  an- 
cient prophets.  It  is  quite  probable, 
therefore,  that  Joseph  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  Sanhedrim,  but  that 
he  did  not  join  with  his  fellow- 
counsellors  in  conspiring  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  were  waiting  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet,  it  ap- 
pears, also,  that  he  did  not  liave  the 
courage  to  protest  openly  against 
the  judgment  of  the  sanhedrim.  At 
all  events,  Joseph,  like  Nicodemus, 
shrank  from  professing  himself 
openly  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  How- 
ever, the  crucifixion  seemed  to  effect 
in  Joseph  a  strong  and  convincing 
conviction.  Henceforth,  his  fear 
was  lost.  He  "went  in  boldly  to  Pi- 
late and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus." 
Arimathasa,  the  home  town  of  Jos- 
eph, has  been  identified  by  some 
with  the  modern  town  of  Ramlah. 

What  God  Requires. 

"And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thv  God." — 
Micah  vi;  8. 

The  Christian  religion, as  we  have 
it  todav,  is,  in  one  sense,  like  a  huge 
painting  in  which  mav  be  seen  ev- 
ery tone,  shade  and  degree  of  color, 
and  wdiich,  despite  its  multiplicity  of 
tints,  is  onlv  a  combination  of  three 
primary  colors. 

So  at  the  base  of  the  variegated 
structures  of  modern  creeds  builded 
upon  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  to 


be  found  a  few  simple  principles 
which  provide  the  "multum  in  par- 
vo"  of  all  right  living,  and  which, 
if  followed,  will  land  us  in  the  best 
of  whatever  is  or  is  to  be. 

"  \nd  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee?" 

Does  it  add  to  His  satisfaction  or 
joy  to  see  you  following  a  routine 
simply  because  you  have  accepted 
the  decision  of  another  or  others  as 
to  its  being  the  right  way?  Does 
it  please  him  more  to  receive  the 
prayers  and  praise  of  men  from 
splendid  churches,  or  to  behold  the 
bearers  of  His  message  robed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  bejeweled?  Do  we 
persist  in  these  and  a  thousand  oth- 
er fancies  because  we  wish  to  please 
God  or  because  we  desire  to  please 
ourselves  and  our  fellowmen? 

We  have  erow-n  so  accustomed  to 
our  ornate  systems  of  worship  that 
we  nerhaps  never  stop  to  think 
whether  or  not  they  are  to  God"s 
liking.  \\'e  have  occupied  ourselves 
so  constantly  with  disputes  and  dis- 
cussions concerning  mere  by-path.s 
of  belief  that  we  have,  in  thous- 
ands of  instances,  got  far  from  the 
main  road.  And  it  is  because  we 
know  this  that  some  of  us  are  tr\'- 
ing  to  make  others  think  our  by- 
path is  the  main  road,  so  we  won't 
have  to  come  out  before  the  world 
and  own  up  to  the  mistake  or  error. 

The  right  sort  of  religion  should 
be  the  simplest  of  all  things.  Be- 
tween a  father  and  his  children,  if 
the  relations  be  ideal,  there  is  nei- 
ther formality  nor  red  tape.  It  is 
a  simple  giving  and  taking  of  love 
and  help  and  sym)iathv.  The  homes 
in  which  these  conditions  hold  are 
the  homes  upon  which  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race  is  founded.  Thev 
are  the  holiest  influence  in  all  the 
world,  and  if  Jesus  Christ  came 
back  to  earth  today  and  was  asked 
to  point  out  the  most  useful  cliurch 
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in  the  world  he  might,  indeed,  select 
some  such  a  home. 

The  home  is  our  one  ideal  of 
heaven.  It  is  perhaps  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  hereafter.  At  any  rate, 
the  formula  which  gives  it  strength 
should  likewise  give  strength  to  the 
relations  between  a  universal  Father 
and  His  children. 

"And  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee?" 

To  do  justly.  To  be  square.  To 
keeo  the  Golden  Rule.  To  be  right 
for  right's  sake  and  not  because 
right  may  be  profitable  or  pleasant. 
To  deal  with  all  men  on  the  level 
of  sincerity. 

To  love  mercy.  To  follow  the 
father  in  softening  justice  with 
mercy.  To  be  kind  and  sweet-tem- 
pered. To  be  cheerful  and  consid- 
erate. To  see  that  the  heart  has  a 
wide  sway  in  the  working  out  of  all 
matters. 

To  walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 
To  follow  the  promptings  of  that 
l)art  of  the  being  which  is  in  closest 
communication  with  Him  all  the 
time — the  conscience.  To  be  true  to 
self,  which  is  the  surest  manifesta- 
tion of  God  that  can  come  to  any 
being.  To  look  and  listen  for  the 
messages  of  nature,  which  is  incor- 
ruptible, and  to  temper  all  the  ad- 
vice of  men  with  the  remembrance 
of  their  humanity. 

Even  this  is  spreading  it  out 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Even  this  is  going  into  some  details 
that  are  not  vital.  But  how  simple 
a  thing  it  is  to  serve  God  when  we 
go  about  it  in  the  right  way !  And 
how  fine  a  thing  it  would  be  if  each 
one  of  us  should  set  to  the  task, 
which  is  a  pleasant  one,  of  ap 
preaching  the  service  of  our  Father 
in  the  way  that  is  most  pleasing  to 
Him  and  most  profitable  to  us ! — 
Editorial  in  the  N ortli  .Imfvican. 


The  Coupon. 

You  have  of  course  seen  the  cou- 
pon at  the  bottom  of  the  first  ad- 
vertising insert.  The  coupon  is  there 
for  your  convenience.  TheJuvENiLE 
will  hereafter  be  a  monthly,  and 
will  cost  only  one  dollar  per  year. 
That  dollar,  however,  must  be  paid 
in  advance.  Now,  you  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  subscribe  for  the  Juve- 
nile. To  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  home,  alike,  the  Juvenile  is  a 
necessity.  One  dollar  does  not  be- 
gin to  measure  up  with  the  real 
value  of  the  magazine.  Turn  back 
to  the  coupon,  then.  Cut  it  out,  fill 
in  the  blanks,  and  send  it  to  us  with 
the  subscription  price.  You  will 
never  regret  it. 

Notes. 

The  Frontispieces  in  this  num- 
ber are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
year's  subscription.  The  first  one  is 
a  half-tone  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Church,  and  the  second  a  half-tone 
of  the  quorum  of  Apostles  as  at 
present  organized.  Framed,  these 
frontispieces  will  make  a  valuable 
adition  to  the  decorations  of  the 
home.  The  frontispieces  still  to 
come  will  be  as  valuable  and  inter- 
esting as  these.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  only  one  frontispiece  in  each 
issue  hereafter.  Still  we  don't  in- 
tend to  skimp  in  this  matter.  We 
intend  to  have  each  half-tone  as 
good  as  time  and  money  can  make  it. 

We  hope  you  like  our  cover.  It 
was  designed  by  George  J.  Maack, 
of  J.  H.  Hamlin's.  The  lithograph- 
ing was  done  by  the  Utah  Litho- 
graphing Company.  The  child's 
head  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of 
ISrother  John  F.  licnnctt's  little 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

The  printing  of  this  magazine  is 
•  lone  by  the  Deseret  News  Com- 
jiany. 


A  Word  to  Stake  and  Ward 
Secretaries. 

On  account  of  the  many  changes 
made  necessary  in  Qur  schools  by 
reason  of  the  recent  seventies' 
movement,  you  will  no  doubt  ex- 
)ierience  more  than  the  ordinary  dif- 
ficulties in  prcparin.sf  vour  reports 
for  the  year  1907.  Therefore  we 
urge  you  to  begin  now  to  arrange 
for  the  work.  Ward  secretaries 
should  check  up  the  records  and  sta- 
tistics so  that  immediately  after  the 
last  Sunday  in  December  the  reports 
may  be  ready  to  forward  to  the 
stake  Secretary  who  in  turn  may 
send  his  report  to  the  general  secre- 
tary by  February  1st. 

A  few  short  rules  will  lead  to 
accuracv  in  making  reports,  viz. : 

1.  Keep  your  minutes  and  rec- 
ords up  to  date.  When  this  is  done 
the  work  of  comoiling  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
report. 

2.  Keep  alwavs  on  hand  a  conv 
of  the  previous  year's  report.  Com- 
parison may  save  you  many  errors. 

3.  In  copying  figures  always 
proof-read  your  work. 

4.  See  that  the  totals  are  cor- 
rectly footed  and  extensions  prop- 
erly made.  Carelessness  in  this  re- 
spect causes  much  trouble  and  an- 
noyance to  the  Stake  and  General 
Secretaries. 

5.  Read  the  instructions  on  the 
report  blanks.  Some  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  secretary  has  not  even 
looked  at  them. 

Secretaries,  remember,  you  are 
the  historians  of  your  stake,  and 
ward  organizations ;  therefore  tell 
the  truth.     Sometimes  we  are  will- 


ing to  overlook  in  a  Sunday  School 
a  characteristic  which  we  abhor  in  a 
man  or  woman,  viz. :  hypocrisy.  Oc- 
casionally, in  an  effort  to  make  a 
good  showing  a  secretary  is  led  tf> 
jup'gle  the  figures  a  bit.  Now,  don't 
do  this.  Let  your  school  record  be 
just  as  honest  and  genuine  as  vou 
would  desire  your  school  teacher? 
to  be.  Then  your  reports  will  count 
for  something ;  the  weak  points  in 
the  Sunday  Scheol  can  be  found  and 
strengthened;  and  progress  noted. 

In  conclusion,  remember  your 
work  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
great  Sunday  School  system  and 
you  have  as  much  right  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  as  any  officer  or  teacher. 
Always  pray  for  it,  and  j'ou  will 
find  that  it  will  assist  yott  man'el- 
lously  in  your  labors  and  keep  away 
that  tired,  dissatisfied  feeling  which 
so  often  spoils  a  good  secretary. 

Parents'  Department. 

.\t  the  opening  of  another  year 
in  the  recently  established  work  of 
the  Parents'  Department  in  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
the  committee  representing  the  Gen- 
eral Board  in  such  work  desires  to 
extend  and  express  to  the  stake  and 
local  workers  the  congratulation 
and  appreciation  of  the  Board  for 
their  faithful  and  effective  promo- 
tion of  this  new  movement. 

The  work  up  to  this  time  has 
been  largely  experimental,  but  the 
experiment  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  those  who  have  watched  its 
development.  It  mav  still  be  ex- 
perimental for  a  number  of  years  to 
come  because  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  develop  a  work    of     such 
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mag^nitude  and  scope  in  its  proper 
system  and  detail  without  the  ex- 
perience which  comes  from  a  care- 
ful observation  and  consideration  of 
the  many  and  various  plans  which 
are  from  time  to  time  proposed.  The 
General  Board,  therefore,  in  sub- 
mittino'  another  year's  course  of 
study  for  the  Parents'  Department, 
does  not  assume  that  the  lessons  wili 
be  perfect  and  free  from  valid  ob- 
jections. It  invites  fair  and  friend- 
ly criticism  of  this  course,  as  it  does 
of  all  its  work,  but  it  also  hopes  that 
no  adverse  judgment  will  be  passed 
until  an  earnest  effort  has  been 
made  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  course,  and  the  motives  which 
prompted  its  preparation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  year's 
course  of  study  dift'ers  from  pre- 
vious courses,  especially  in  one  im- 
portant particular;  namely,  that  in- 
stead of  offerin.sf,  as  heretofore, 
merely  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  sub- 
jects proposed  for  discussion,  there 
is  presented  in  connection  with  each 
lesson  a  suggestive  paper  or  talk 
setting  forth  at  some  length  the 
views  of  the  writer  on  the  subject 
to  be  treated.  This  method  has  been 
adopted  because  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  in  many  instances  the 
old  outlines  failed  to  bring  from  the 
classes  such  definite,  concrete  sug- 
gestions as  could  be  applied  in  the 
home  ;  so  that,  while  it  is  not  desired 
to  curtail  in  the  least  the  individual 
resourcefulness  of  any  teacher  or 
member,  it  is  believed  that  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber will  come  from  the  presentation 
of  such  subject  matter  as  is  given  in 
these  pa))crs  and  outlined  lessons. 

The  work  of  tiie  Parents'  Dei:)art- 
ment  must  be  distinctive.  It  ougiit 
not  to  he  confused  with  the  Theo- 
logical Department,  and  it  must 
make  for  itself  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  Sunday  School  be- 
fore it  will  be  successful.     It  is  re- 


alized that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  securing  this  distinctiveness  for 
the  work  because  the  general  aim  of 
all  departments  in  the  Sunday 
School  is  the  same ;  namely,  to  es- 
tablish a  testimony  of  the  gospel  and 
make  Latter-day  Saints  of  our  peo- 
ple. In  order  best  to  accomplish  the 
general  aim,  each  department 
should  contribute  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  be  felt  by  teachers  and  class 
members ;  that  each  department  of- 
fers something  new,  distinctive  and 
additional  to  that  offered  by  any 
other  department.  In  this  way  the 
work  becomes  attractive  and  en- 
tertaining and  never  seems  monoto- 
nous to  those  who  pursue  it.  So  it 
is  desired  that  the  Parents'  Depart- 
ment do  not  indulge  in  theological 
discussion,  unless  the  questions  con- 
cerning doctrine  propounded  in  the 
scripture,  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  will  mate- 
rially aid  the  department  in  some 
definite,  specific  way,  in  the  suggest- 
ed course  of  study.  This  is  urged 
not  because  it  is  not  recognized  that 
discussions  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  of  the  Church  are 
not  always  profitable,  but  because 
it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  work  will  be  better  sub- 
served by  avoiding  such  discussions 
and  devoting  the  time  of  the  Par- 
ents' Department  exclusively  to  the 
matter  and  kindred  matter  provided 
for  them. 

The  supervisor  cannot  too  often 
impress  upon  himself  and  impress 
ujion  his  class  the  purpose  of  the 
work,  which  purpose  is  to  build  up 
the  homes  of  our  people  in  science, 
in  art,  and  in  righteousness.  .So 
long  as  this  purpose  is  kept  in  mind, 
super\-isors  will  not  fail  to  keep  dis- 
cussions free  from  matter  which 
will  not  tend  to  make  our  men  and 
women  better  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  our  homes  more  infiuential  for 
good. 
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Let  it  not  be  tlioiiclit  tliat  any 
subject  conccrnina'  the  lionie  is  too 
trivial  and  homely  for  the  consider- 
ation of  parents.  Little  thingfs 
make  the  home  attractive  or  make 
il  otherwise ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  mother  with  her  daily  cares  is 
apt  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  the 
enunciation  of  sjreat  principles  of 
human  conduct.  At  least,  it  is  sure 
to  be  easier  of  application  and  ap- 
plication is  the  thing  to  be  striven 
for.  No  Parents'  Department  can 
be  said  to  be  successful  unless  each 
member  of  the  class  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  from  the  discussion  each 
Sunday  some  suggestion,  trivial 
though  it  may  seem,  which  can  be 
applied  in  the  home  during  the  suc- 
ceeding week.  It  is  results  that  are 
desired,  and  discussion  is  fruitless 
without  results. 

If  the  General  Board,  therefore, 
may  be  permitted  a  word  of  sug- 
gestion at  the  opening  of  next  vear's 
course,  derived  from  its  experience 
and  observation  of  the  work  which 
has  already  been  done  in  the  Par- 
ents' Department,  it  says  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work :  above  all 
other  things,  let  the  work  be  dis- 
tinctive and  definite.  Let  no  matter 
enter  into  the  discussion  which  shall 
not  be  capable  of  beneficial  applica- 
tion in  the  homes  and  community  of 
our  people.  Avoid  doctrinal,  sci- 
entific, philosophic,  psychological 
and  sentimental  discussion  unless  it 
shall  have  a  direct  and  applicable 
bearing  on  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  our  homes.  Let  u.^ 
build  homes  that  will  be  influential 
lor  good  in  the  lives  of  our  people: 
that  shall  add  to  the  beauty,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  stability  of  the 
nation,  and  that  shall  be  a  source  of 
righteousness  and  strength  in  the 
L'hurch  of  God. 

Parents'  Department  Committee. 


Second   Intermediate    Department 

Twenty  thousand  children  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  are  not  enrolled 
in  our  Sunday  Sciiools.  Forty-five 
thousand  of  those  who  are  enrolled 
are  absent  each  Sunday  morning. 
Out  of  our  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  children,  sixty-five 
thousand  are  thus  without  spiritual 
food  on  the  Sunday  morning.  This 
condition  should  rouse  the  energy 
of  every  really  interested  Sunday 
School  worker  to  put  forth  his  best 
efforts  in  the  future. 

Bad  as  this  showing  is  for  the 
wliole  school,  it  is  worse  still  for 
our  department,  the  Second  Inter- 
mediate. There  are  six  thousand 
five  hundred  fewer  in  that  depart- 
ment than  in  the  First  Intermediate 
for  a  corresponding  period  of  time. 
Ours  is,  in  fact,  the  smallest  depart- 
ment numerically  of  the  Sunday 
School.  But  even  that  does  not  tell 
the  whole  awful  truth.  Though  no 
definite  statistics  are  available,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  there  are 
far  fewer  boys  than  girls  enrolled, 
and  in  attendance  in  this  department. 
It  is  easily  observable  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  schools  that  the  boys 
in  these  classes  are  in  the  small  mi- 
nority. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improve- 
ments and  the  progress  our  Sunday 
Schools  have  made  in  attendance 
during  the  last  decade  the  above 
simole  statistics  show  that  there  re- 
mains yet  a  great  deal  to-be  accom- 
plished. To  this  end  a  movement' 
has  recently  been  started  having  for 
its  aim  the  drawing  in  of  the  large 
numbers  now  unenrolled.  Where 
this  movement  is  undertaken  in  the 
proper  missionary  spirit  it  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  great  deal  of 
good.  But  it  seems  that  the  bad 
condition  spoken  of  is  peculiar  es- 
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pecially  to  our  department,  and 
hence  there  must  be  peculiar  causes 
These  are  worthy  of  careful  study 
and  thorou.sfh  consideration  and 
might  appropriately  be  taken  up  in 
this  department  at  Stake  Union 
meetings.  The  manifold  experiences 
of  teachers  there  assembled  would 
help  to  discover  the  causes  and  to 
devise  means  to  remove  them  or  to 
minimize  their  influence  as  far  as 
possible. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
brief  article  to  hunt  at  length  for 
the  causes  of  the  condition  named. 
But  the  suggestion  of  a  few  prob- 
able ones  may  lead  practical  work- 
ers to  a  more  careful  study  of  them 
and  the  means  by  which  their  influ- 
ence may  be  couneracted. 

For  the  falling  out  of  the  pupils, 
especially  the  boys  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  seems  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  nature  of  youth  may  be  the 
most  fundamental  and  fruitful  of 
causes.  During  the  four  years  em- 
braced in  this  department  the  youth 
is  usually  conceded  by  those  who 
know,  to  pass  through  the  most'crit- 
ical  period  of  life.  The  body  grows 
by  "fits  and  starts."  Terrible  pas- 
sions and  emotions  begin  to  assert 
themselves  before  their  proper  con- 
trol has  been  learned.  New  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  arise  in  the  heart. 
In  fact  this  period  of  youth  has 
been  appropriately  termed  the 
"storm  and  stress"  period  of  life. 
During  these  years  of  rapid  bodily 
and  mental  growth,  a  change  of  life 
usually  comes.  Many  who  are  forti- 
fied with  a  set  of  good  habits  form- 
ed earlier  in  life  turn  more  distinct- 
ly, with  a  true  inner  liking,  toward 
religion.  Others  not  so  fortunate, 
having  not  the  momentum  of  proper 
habits,  fall  out  of  our  Sunday 
School  and  arc  forever  lost  to  the 
cause.  Human  nature,  of  course, 
cannot  be  changerl :  but  the  tenden- 


cies of  3'outli  to  drop  out  of  Sun- 
day School  may  be  measurably 
overcome. 

W^orking  in  connection  with  this 
cause  are  several  others.  The  child 
at  the  oncoming  of  puberty  is  usu- 
ally changed — promoted  we  call  it 
— from  one  department  to  another. 
That  means  that  he  is  taken  from  a 
teacher  under  whose  tuition  he  has 
probably  sat  for  four  years,  whom 
he  has  learned  to  love,  in  whom  he 
has  confidence  and  who  reciprocates 
these  feelings.  From  him  he  is  tak- 
en and  placed  under  a  teacher  per- 
haps equally  good  but  a  compara- 
tive stranger  to  him,  one  who  does 
not  know  him  and  who  does  not  so 
easily  feel  his  absence,  if  he  stays 
away.  This  influence  may  seem 
slight,  but  to  a  youth  just  rising  m- 
to  self-consciousness  it  is  more  pow- 
erful than  it  seems. 

Again,  the  pupil  takes  up  a  new 
course  of  study.  As  a  general  rule 
all  studies  are  uninteresting  and  dif- 
ficult at  the  beginning  or  until  a 
little  insight  into  them  has  been 
gained.  Probably  in  addition  the 
teacher  follows  a  different  method, 
which  embarrasses  the  pupil  until 
he  becomes  familiar  with  it.  He  is 
perhaps  poorly  prepared  and  fears 
the  recitation  of  new  subject-matter 
according  to  new  methods  and  un- 
der a  new  teacher,  so  he  yields  more 
easily  to  influences  from  without 
that  tend  to  draw  away  from  Sun- 
(lay  School. 

Boys  rising  into  the  "teens  look 
more  and  more  to  the  future  and 
feel  the  force  of  aspirations  and 
manly  ideals.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding desire  for  a  masculine  in- 
fluence, for  the  leadership  of  good 
practical  men  who  are  looked  up  to 
in  the  community  and  whom  the 
boys  can  respect,  and  from  whose 
lives  the  inipils  can  draw  the  ele- 
ments  necessary   for   the   ccinstrnc- 
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tioii  of  tlK-ir  own  ideals.  In  this 
expectation  and  desire  for  a  mascu- 
line influence  the  boys  are  often  dis- 
appointed. They  sometimes  encoun- 
ter instead  an  increasing;  number  of 
female  teachers.  These  may  be 
S'ood,  may  liave  even  gfreater  abil- 
ity than  the  men,  but  the  desire  in 
the  boys'  heart  is  left  unsatisfied, 
and  there  is  probably  a  growing 
feeling  that  Sunday  School  is  a 
l)lace  for  women  and  girls. 

Occasionally  one  hears  of  a  Sun- 
day School  superintendent  who. 
having  a  good  Second  Intermediate 
teacher,  promotes  him,  as  he  calls 
it,  to  the  Theological  department. 
This  is  done  in  these  times  of  "ad- 
justment," when  men  are  scarce, 
and  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
it  is  more  necessary  to  have  an  able 
teacher  in  the  higher  class.  It  is  a 
wrong  idea.  If  a  good  teacher  is 
necessary  anywhere  it  is  with  the 
youth  at  this  critical  period  of  life. 

During  the  year  upon  which  we 
are  just  entering  let  us  be  more 
earnest  and  energetic  in  studying 
the  nature  of  youth  and  in  adapting 
our  work  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
this  critical  period  of  life.  Let  us 
make  the  transition  from  grade  to 
grade  and  from  subject  to  subject 
as  easy  as  possible,  and  let  us  be 
warm-hearted  to  the  new  members 
that  may  enter  our  classes,  and  take 
them  into  our  confidence  and  afifec- 
tion  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possi- 
ble, lest  thev  become  discouraged 
and  swell  the  numbers  of  the  unen- 
rolled.  Let  our  department  con- 
tinue to  have  a  proper  propertion  of 
good  strong  practical  male  teachers 
even  though  it  should  be  necessary 
to  call  some  experienced  seventies 
from  the  class  now  held  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  to  labor  in  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  most  enjovable 
fields  of  the  JNIaster's  great  vine- 
yard.    And  finally  let  us  join  in  the 


good  work  of  "enlistment"  witii 
charity  in  our  hearts  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
that  we  may  not  only  add  names  to 
our  department  rolls,  but  plant 
within  the  hearts  of  our  ])upils  so 
strong  a  love  of  the  gospel  that  they 
will  not  again  desire  to  be  out  in 
tlie  cold. 


First  Intermediate  Department. 

The  classes  in  this  department 
(luring  the  year  1908  are  to  take 
up  the  second-year  outlines.  If  the 
numbers  in  any  one  school  are  so 
large  as  to  require  division  into 
two  or  more  classes,  this  should  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive capacity  of  the  pupils.  If  all 
are  of  about  the  same  age  and  have 
the  same  mental  ability,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  all  the  classes  study 
the  same  lessons.  But  when  there 
is  considerable  difference  in  either 
age  or  mental  capacity  the  division 
of  the  department  into  classes  ought 
to  be  made  so  as  to  enable  the  more 
advanced  pupils  to  study  the  fourth 
year's  outlines.  The  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  second  and  fourth  years 
outlines  are  therefore  our  present 
theme. 

SECOND    YE.^R    OUTLINES. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  year's 
course  are  stories  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Every  teacher  should  by 
careful  study  master  the  subject  of 
every  lesson,  and  be  preoared  to  tell 
vividly  the  incidents,  that  the  boys 
and  girls  may  be  eap"er  to  come 
again  to  Sunday  School.  This  they 
will  gladly  do  if  the  teacher  does  his 
full  dut}'.  No  more  interesting 
course  could  be  furnished  for  pu- 
pils of  this  age  than  is  here  given. 
Biography     (always     attractive    to 
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boys  and  girls)  runs  through  prac- 
tically every  lesson ;  and  interest 
can  easily  be  maintained  in  all  from 
the  story  of  righteous  Abel  to  the 
last  which  tells  us  of  wise  and  fear- 
less Daniel.  Besides  the  historical 
\-alue,  good  moral  lessons  and  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  also  appear; 
and,  properly  handled,  the  course 
will  prove  alike  satisfactory  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  the  lives  of  the  latter. 
Teachers  should  read  and  apply 
carefullv  the  instructions  given  in 
the  introduction  to  the  first  inter- 
mediate department  outlines,  and  in 
using  the  outlines  remember  that 
"The  letter  killeth  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life." 

FOURTH  VE.VR  OUTLINES. 

The  same  general  instructions  to 
teachers  above  given  for  the  second- 
year  classes  will  applv  also  to  teach- 
ers of  the  fourth  year.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  fourth  year  is  divided 
into  two  divisions.  The  first  eigh- 
teen lessons  are  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  are  based  on  incidents 
taken  from  the  lives  of  the  Apostles 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Savior 
and  immediately  thereafter. 

The  second  half  of  the  year  is  de- 
voted to  Modern  Church  History. 
This  year's  course  is  also  made  up 
largely  of  narrative ;  and  like  the 
second  year's  course  above  referred 
to  affords  most  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  teaching  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  gospel.  The  lives  of 
the  Apostles  of  ancient  times  seem 
to  us  so  far  away  and  so  miraculous 
that  the  average  individual  feels 
that  if  he  could  only  have  lived, 
then  he  would  have  been  most  val- 
iant for  the  Cause.  The  introduc- 
tion in  tlie  second  half  of  the  year  of 
the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  Modern 
Israel  l)rings  the  matter  right  home 
to  the  boys  and  girls;  and  if  prop- 


erly prepared  and  i^resented  will 
show  them  that  now  is  their  time  to 
work  and  pray  and  to  help  spread 
the  gospel  truths  and  to  be  valiant 
for  the  principles  for  which  Peter 
and  Paul  anciently  and  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  in  our  day  were  willing  to 
give  up  ease  and  comfort  and  even 
life  itself.  Put  vour  time  and  brains 
to  the  nreparation  of  everv  lesson 
and  your  heart  into  its  presentation 
and  the  desired  results  are  sure  to 
follow  your  prayerful  effort.  Do 
not  forget,  too,  that  while  we  all 
"learn  to  do  by^  doing"  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  children.  And  that 
those  of  first  intermediate  age  are 
jiist  the  ones  to  learn  to  tell  bv  tell- 
ing the  lesson.  Give  every  bov  and 
girl  in  the  class  careful  attention 
and  an  equal  show.  Encourage  all 
to  take  part.  Particularly  brinp'  out 
any  who  are  backward  or  bashful  or 
who  are  not  developed  as  they 
should  be  at  home.  Get  all  to  be 
eager  to  do  their  part  and  then  give 
them  a  chance  bv  doing  as  little 
yourself  of  review  and  recitation 
work  as  you  can  and  by  having  class 
members  do  all  they  can  and  will. 

Group  System  in  Primary  and 
Kmdergarten  Departments, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  held  November  26, 
1907,  the  following  communication 
was  discussed,  and  the  Board  unani- 
mously decided  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  group  system  in 
Primary  and  Kindergarten  depart- 
ments in  all  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church  : 

As  the  group  system  is  somewhat 
of  an  innovation  in  Primary  and 
Kindergarten  classes,  1  will  try  to 
ircsent  the  suljjcct  as  clearly  as  (los- 
sibie  that  those  who  ni;iv  desire  to 
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adout  tliis  method,  may  have  a  ihor- 
oiigli  unclerstandin,cf  of  it. 

Let  us  first  prepare  our  room  by 
seeing  tliat  it  is  as  clean  and  attrac- 
tive as  )50ssiblc.  We  need  a  rus?  on 
the  floor  to  lessen  the  noise  of  the 
chairs,  a  few  good  pictures  on  the 
walls,  a  litle  stand  on  which  to  place 
a  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  blossoming 
plant,  and  the  chairs  suited  to  the 
sizes  of  the  children, — they  should 
be  about  two  sizes  larger  than  those 
used  in  Kindergarten  classes. 

We  will  now  place  the  chairs  in 
circles,  with  from  six  to  ten  chairs 
in  a  circle.  The  number  of  circles 
and  the  size  of  them  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  available  for  the  depart- 
ment. A  little  extra  effort  will  be 
required  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
Sunday  morning  to  see  that  the  room 
is  in  proper  order  for  the  reception 
of  the  class. 

There  should  be  a  head  teacher, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  supervise 
the  entire  work.  She  must  be  pre- 
pared on  the  lesson,  conduct  the 
singing  and  memory  gems,  and  be 
able  to  take  a  group  if  a  teacher  is 
absent. 

The  children  march  from  the  gen- 
eral assembly  room  directly  into 
their  respective  groups.  When  all 
are  seated,  the  class  song,  prayer 
and  also  the  memory  gem  of  the 
previous  Sunday  are  participated 
in ;  then  the  lesson  for  the  day  is 
taken  up. 

Each  teacher  should  be  provided 
with  a  small  roll  book  and  have  an 
oral  roll  call.  Children  love  to  an- 
swer to  their  names,  and  the  time 
can  easily  be  spared  under  this 
method.  The  head  teacher  can  eas- 
ily check  up  the  totals  for  the  secre- 
tary, during  class  work. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Do 
not  the  groups  disturb  each  other? 


They  do  not.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  soon  learn  to  modulate 
their  voices  so  that  they  do  not  dis- 
turb each  other,  and  the  children, 
knowing  that  the  same  lesson  is 
given  in  each  group,  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  their  own 
work. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the 
children  quietly  move  their  chairs  to 
the  sides,  thus  forming  semi-circles, 
and  the  supervisor  conducts  a  gen- 
eral review,  the  children  in  all  of 
the  groups  taking  part.  All  sing 
the  closing  song  and  after  prayer 
the  class   is  dismissed  for  the  day 

I  believe  the  advantages  of  this 
system  will  appeal  to  every  teacher. 
By  this  means  we  draw  the  children 
close  to  us,  the  lesson  takes  the  form 
of  little  heart  to  heart  talks.  Timid 
children  are  encouraged  to  answer 
simple  questions,  and  take  a  great- 
er interest  in  their  work.  That 
which  appeals  to  me  most  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  children  can  partici- 
pate in  the  work  at  once,  instead  of 
one  child  answering,  as  in  the  large 
class, — five  or  six  can  be  doing  so 
at  once. 

The  teachers,  too,  have  an  equal 
division  of  the  work.  In  place  of 
one  teacher's  preparing  a  song,  an- 
other the  lesson,  and  a  third  a  story, 
every  teacher  must  be  prepared  on 
the  entire  lesson  for  the  day.  She 
naturally  takes  a  pride  in  her  own 
group  and  feels  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing with  them  each  Sunday.  In  or- 
der that  the  work  be  uniform  the 
Weekly  Preparation  Meeting  is 
necessary,  that  all  may  give  the 
same  stor}-,  if  one  is  to  be  used,  and 
all  bring  out  the  same  points  in  the 
lesson. 

We  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to 
have  disorderly  classes,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  group  work  in  Liber- 
ty stake.  Teachers  know  from  ex- 
perience, that  children  seated  on  the 
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front  liench  are  more  attentive  and 
interested  tlian  those  on  the  rear 
seat.  In  group  work  all  face  each 
otlier  and  I  have  seen  the  little  ones 
ilraw  their  chairs  up  closer  into  the 
circle  that  the}-  niigth  catch  every 
word  spoken  by  their  teacher,  their 
little  faces  aglow  with  interest  in 
the  story  she  was  telling. 

I  can  imagine  some  saying,  group 
work  would  be  impossible  for  us. 
Our  room;  are  small.  Our  classes 
large.  Our  chairs  are  high  benches 
from  which  little  feet  dangle  like 
so  many  pendulums.  We  can't  af- 
ford a  carpet,  and  even  if  we  could, 
our  rooms  are  used  for  so  man\- 
other  things  we  could  not  keep  it 
nice. 

Be  not  discouraged.  We  have 
met  just  such  conditions  in  our 
stake,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  the 
girls  have  accomplished  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Primary  departments. 

In  one  ward  the  teachers  were  so 
enthusiastic  over  their  work  that 
they  gave  an  entertainment  for  the 
children  and  from  the  proceeds 
bought  a  rug  and  prepared  the 
room.  Chairs  were  too  expensive 
for  them  to  start  with,  but  the>- 
asked  the  superintendent  if  some  of 
the  long  benches  might  not  be  cut 
into  three  sections  and  lowered 
which  was  done.  The  department 
had  Ijut  two  teachers  then, — they 
now  have  five,  and  unanimously  de- 
clare they  would  not  return  to  the 
former  method. 

We  feel  in  Liberty  stake,  that 
group  work  has  solved  many  diffi- 
culties for  us,  that  the  teachers  and 
children  alike  are  enjoying  the  work 
and  that  it  is  a  step  forward  in  this 
great  cause.  Lena  B.  Davis. 

Sunday  School    Notes. 

The  first  monies  received  for 
1907  Nickel  Inmd  come  from  a  far- 
off   school    in    .\llanta,    Ga.,    which 


JOHN    D.    PETEKS. 


imperative.      His 


sends    100    oer    cent   of    its    enroll- 
ment. 

Treasurers,  if  yuu  are  in  doubt  as 
to  your  work,  write  your  book  store 
and  get  suggestions  and  samples  of 
forms,  which  we  have  to  recom- 
mend to  vou. 


■  On  Dec.  1st, 
1907,  Elder  John 
D.  Peters  was 
honorably  releas- 
ed as  superin- 
tendent of  Box 
Elder  Stake  Sun- 
day Schools.  His 
duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  High 
Council  have 

made  his  release 
many  years  of 
faithful  service  have  resulted  in 
placing  the  Box  Elder  Stake  among 
the  front  ranks  in  Sunday  School 
work.  We  wish  him  continued 
success ! 

Jos.  H.  Arm- 
strong, whose  cut 
\ve  present  here- 
with, was  a  mem- 
licr  of  the  first 
Sunday  School 
of  the  Fifteenth 
ward.  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  moved 
to  Cedar  Citv  in 

JI.S.    H.    ARMSTRONG.        ^l^g  spriug'      of 

lRf).3,  where  he 
labored  in  the  Sundav  Schools  as 
a  teacher  and  officer,  until  he  was 
called  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Parowan  stake,  in  September,  1885. 
This  ))osition  he  has  held  until  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  when,  owing  to  the 
change  made  in  the  -Seventies' 
Quorunis,  he  was  honoraijly  re- 
leased fnim  his  .Sunilay  .School 
work,  til  ciiiilinue  with  the  Seventy. 
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He  is  the  Senior  President  nt  tlic 
Sixty-tliird  Quorum.  May  he  liave 
continued  prosperity  and  Iiapiness 
in  this  calling:  of  the  Driestliood. 


M. 


Pond 


m 


M.   A.   POND. 


was  born 
Richmond,  Cache 
Co.,  Utah,  Dec. 
31,  1870.  Born 
and  reared  in  the 
Cliurch  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints, he  has 
always  been  an 
ardent  champion 
of  the  faith  of  his 
parents.  Ecclesiastical  honor  and 
responsibility  came  to  him  in  early 
youth.  He  has  served  in  the  va- 
rious capacities  of  teacher,  secre- 
tary, assistant  superintendent  in  the 
Sunday  School,  and  also  in  the 
Priesthood,  and  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  of  the  Church, 
with  distinction.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pocatello  Stake  Aug.  7, 

REPORT  OF 

On  Enlistment  for  Quartet  Ending . 


1898,  I'.ldcr  Pond  was  appointed 
Stake  Sui)erintendcnt  of  Sunday 
-Schools,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
High  Cduncil.  lioth  these  positions 
he  has  filled  with  dignity  and  sat- 
isfaction for  nearly  nine  years.  In 
June,  1907,  he  moved  to  Nampa, 
Idaho,  and  has  therefore  been  hon- 
orably released  from  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  the^  Sunday 
.Schools  of  the  Pocatello  .Stake. 
May  success  attend  him. 

REPORT  ON    ENLISTMENT. 

Blanks  have  been  sent  to  stake 
superintendents  for  reports  on  the 
subject  of  the  enlistment  of  the  un- 
enrolled,  and  it  is  expected  that 
these  reports  will  be  made  quarter- 
ly, the  first  regular  one  to  be  sub 
mitted  for  the  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1907. 

In  order  to  advise  ward  ofiicers 
of  the  requirements  to  be  made  of 
them  the  form  is  presented  as  fol- 
lows : 

STAKE. 


.190.. 


DEPARTMENT 

Ayes 
Inclusive 

UnenroIIed        FnToIled         Uneniolled 
at  Br-sinning         Durins           at  Fnd  of 
ofQjarler          Quarter         the  Quarter 

REMARKS 

4  to  6 

\ 

7  to  8 

First  Intermediate 9  to  12 

Second  Intermediate  .  j    13  to  16 
Theological '    17  to  20 

. 



Parents 

TOTALS 

Tola!  Number  of  Visits  to  UnenroIIed  During  Quarter 


Stake  Superintendent. 
..Asst.  Stake  Supt.  and  Stake  enlisting  Ofiicer. 
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Librarians: — It  is  not  enough  to 
content  yourself  with  carin_a;  for  the 
books  in  your  charge.  Appoint  your- 
selves as  a  \va3'S  and  means  com- 
mittee to  improve  the  condition  of 
your  library.  Our  Sunday  School 
Book  Store  can  help  you.  Have  you 
seen  the  new  Catalogue  we  have 
published  ? 

Our  book-store  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  our  Sun- 
day School  literature  and  the  stand- 


ard works  of  the  Church  at  the  low- 
est possible  price,  and  of  furnishing 
the  very  best  juvenile  literature  that 
can  be  secured.  If  you  want  fas- 
cinating books  of  a  good  character 
for  the  young  folks,  call  on  us,  or 
write.  If  you  want  books  that  will 
elevate  the  minds  and  strengthen 
the  characters  of  the  young  folks, 
call  on  us,  or  write.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  juvenile  literature.  We 
carry  also  a  complete  line  of  souve- 
nirs, stationery,  and  so  forth. 


Theological  Class  Outlines. 


Lesson  1. — God  and  the  Godhead. 

Text :  We  believe  in  God,  the 
Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
— Articles  of  Faith,  i. 

General  reference :  "The  Arti- 
cles of  Faith,"  Lecture  II,  pp.  27-53. 
1.  The  existence  of  God. 

1.  A  matter  of  common  belief. 

a.  jMan's     inborn     desire     for 

worship. 

b.  Idolatry  is  misdirected  wor- 

ship; when  through  sin 
men  no  longer  acknowl- 
edge God,  they  deify  some 
object  or  conception  of 
their  own  choosing. 

c.  Compare  atheism  and  idola- 

try. 

2.  Proved  by  specific  evidence. 

a.  The    evidence    of   tradition 

and  history.  Observe  that 
at  the  beP'inning  of  history 
man  had  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  God  (Genesis  3:8; 
4:  9-16;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  4:  14;  5: 
6-9,  22,  32-41.  See  fur- 
ther Genesis  6:  13;  12; 
Exodus  19:  9,  11,  17-20). 

b.  The  evidence  of  human  rea- 

son.    Purpose  and  design 


in  nature  apparent  to  all 
(see  Heb.  3:4);  only  "the 
fool  hath  said  in  heart. 
There  is  no  God"  (Psalm 
14 :  1 ;  see  also  Proverbs  1  : 
7;  10:  21;  14:  9).  Dis- 
tinguish between  nature, 
which  comprises  the  works 
of  God,  and  God  Himself. 

c.  The  evidence  of  direct  reve- 
lation ;  this  is  most  conclu- 
sive. In  addition  to  ref- 
erences under  "a"  above 
see  account  of  revelation 
to  Enoch  (Genesis  5:  18- 
24 ;  compare  Jude  14 ; 
Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
Moses  6  and  7)  ;  to  Moses. 
Exodus  5:6;  also  20:  1 8- 
22;  24:  9,  10)  ;  to  Isaiah 
(Isaiah  6:1-5);  to  the 
brother  of  Jared  (B.  of  M. 
F,ther  3 )  ;  to  Joseph  .Smith 
P.  of  G.  P.;'  Writings  of 
Joseph  Smith  2:  17;  see 
further  Doc.  and  Cov.  76 : 
11-24;  110:  1-4. 
II.  The  Godhead. 

1.  Throe     personages  —  I'ather, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

a.  Individual       manifestations 
(Matt.  3:  16,  17;  Mark  1: 
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9-11;  Luke  3:  21,  22;  see 
also  Tohn  14:  26;  15:  26; 
Acts  7 :  55,  56 ;  and  Writ- 
ings of  Joscpli  Smith  re- 
ferred to  above), 
b.  Each  member  of  the  Trinity 
is  called  God ;  together 
they  constitute  the  God- 
head (I  Cor.  7  :  6,  John  1 : 
1-14;  Matt.  4:  10;  I  Tim. 
3:  16;  I  John  5 :  7 :  B.  of 
M.,  Mosiah  15:  1,2). 
2.     Unity  of  the  Godhead. 

a.  In    attributes,    powers   and 

purpose  (  John  10 :  30,  38 ; 
17:  11,  22;  B.  of  M.,  Ill 
Nephi  11:  27,  36;  28:  10; 
see  also  Alma  11:  44 ; 
compare  John  14 :  9-11). 

b.  Belief  that  the  Godhead  is 
one  in  person  is  unreason- 
able and  unscriptural. 


Lesson  2. — Man's  Free  Agency. 

Text :  We  believe  that  men  will 
be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and 
not  for  Adam's  transgression. — 
Articles  of  Faith,  2. 

General  reference :  "The  Articles 
of  Faith,"  Lecture  III,  pp.  54-66. 
I.   Free  agency  is  God-given. 

1.  A  consequence  of  the     Divine 

attribute  of  justice. 

a.  Without  freedom  of    action 

man  could  not  be  held  ac- 
countable for  his  acts. 

b.  Yet  the  natural  results     of 

individual  acts  are  inevit- 
able. 

2.  Proclaimed  in  scripture. 

a.  To  individuals:    Adam   (P. 

of  G.  P.,  Moses  2 :  27-29 ; 
3:  15-17;  see  also  Genesis 
2:  17,  and  compare  Doc. 
and  Gov.  29:  35)  ;  to  Cain 
(Genesis  4:7). 

b.  To  mankind  in  general   (B. 

of  M.  II  Nephi  2 :  16,  27 ; 
Alma  3:  26,  27;  12:  31; 


29 :  4,  5  ;  30 :  9 ;  Helaman 
14:  30,  31 ;  see  also  Doc. 
and  Cov.  29:  39;  58:  27, 
28;  98:  8). 
3.  Assured  to  man  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

a.  Satan's  unsuccessful  attempt 

to  destroy  man's  agency. 

b.  Christ's  ofYer  accepted    (P. 

of  G.  P.,  Moses  4:  1 ;  see 
also  Abraham  3 :  27,  28 ; 
compare  Doc.  and  Cov. 
29:  36-39;  76:  25). 
II.'  Free  agency  entails  responsibil- 
ity. 

1.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

a.  Demonstrated  in  nature,  for 

example,  violation  of  the 
laws  of  health  brings  ill- 
ness. 

b.  Also   in   spiritual   growth — 

no  act  of  ours  ends  with 
itself  but  tends  toward 
greater  good  or  increasing 
evil. 

2.  Individual  responsibilitv    pro- 

claimed    (Matt.  12:  36;  see 
also  10:  15;  11:22;  II  Peter 
2:  9; 3:  7;  I  John  4:  17; see 
especially  Rev.  20:  12,  13). 
in.  Sin. 

1.  The  nature  of  sin  (I  John  3: 

4). 

a.  Sins  committed  in  ignorance 

(Romans  2:  12;  B.  of  M.. 
II  Nephi  9:  25.  26;  Doc. 
and  Cov.  76 :  72  ;  and  14  : 
54). 

b.  Wilful  sin  (B.  of  M.,  II  Ne- 

phi 9:  27). 

2.  Punishment  for  sin. 

a.  A  natural  consequence. 

b.  Graded  according  to  the  of- 

fense (Doc.  and  Cov.  76: 
82-85,82:21;  104:  9;  63: 
17;  B.  of  M.,  II  Nephi  1: 
13;9:27;28:23). 

c.  Duration  of  punishment, true 

significance  of  endless  or 
eternal  punishment. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TOPICS. 
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Lesson  3. — The  Fall. 

Text:  We  believe  that  men  will 
be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and 
not  for  Adam's  transgression. — Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,  2. 

General    reference :     "The  Arti- 
cles of  Faith,"  Lecture  III,  pp.  66- 
73. 
L  Our  First  Parents  in  Eden. 

1.  Man  created  in  the  image  of 

God.     ( Genesis  1 :  26 ;  5  :  1 ; 
9:6;Col.3:  10;  James3:9; 
compare  Heb.  1:3;  Col.  1 : 
15;  II  Cor.  4:4). 

2.  Woman     the    companion     of 

man  (Gen.  2:  18;  I  Tim.  2: 
13 ;  P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses  3:18; 
21-24). 

3.  Thev    are    endowed    with    au- 

thority and  power  (Gen.  1  : 
28 ;  P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses  2  :  28, 
and  Abraham  4:  28). 

4.  Thev  receive  commandments. 

a.  To   people   the   earth    (See 

references  last  given). 

b.  To  refrain  from  the     fruit 

forbidden  (Gen.  2:  17;  P. 
of  G.  P.,  Moses  3:  17). 

5.  Their  disobedience  (Genesis  3  : 

1-6;P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses  4:6- 
13). 

a.  Eve,     deceived     by     Satan, 

chooses    to     disobey    the 
Lord's  injunction. 

b.  Adam,  though  not  deceived 

elects  to  disobey  the  same. 
(I  Tim.  2:  14). 


II.  Adam  and  Eve  banished  from 

Eden. 
1.  The  cause — their  disobedience 
as  shown  above. 
2.  The  Lord's  purpose. 

a.  In  fulfilment  of  His  just  de- 

cree. 

b.  To  afford  time  for  repent- 

ance before  the  state  of 
immortality  could  be  at- 
tained. 

c.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 

of  salvation.  (See  Gen.  3 : 
22-24;  P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses 
4:  31 ;  and  especially  B.  of 
M.,  Alma  42:  3-5;  and 
Doc.  and  Cov.  29:42,  43) 

III.  Results  of  the  Fall. 

1.  Knowledge  of  good    and     of 

evil  gained  bv  experience. 

2.  Means  of  eternal  progression 

secured  to  man.  (See  Gen. 
3 :  7-24 ;  P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses 

4:  13-31,  and  especially  5: 

10,  11.) 

IV.  The  Fall  Foreseen. 

1.  Shown  in  the  divine  purpose 

of  peopling  the  earth  with 
mortal  beings  endowed  with 
free  agency  (P.  of  G.  P., 
Abraham  3:  24-26). 

2.  And  in  the  providing  of  a  Sa- 

vior for  mankind  (P.  of  G. 
P.,  Moses  4:  1,  2;  compare 
Abraham  3  :  27,  28 ;  Doc.  and 
Cov.  29:  42;  I  Peter  1 :  19, 
20;  B.  of  M.,  Ether  3:  14). 


Pleasantries. 


A    nAPI'\-    1  AMILV. 

Sninc    of    our    "Sisterhood    of    States" 

have  names  that  seem  to  me 
Not  quite  so  truly   feminine  as   "sister" 

names  should  he, 
With    Ida    Hoe    and    Delia    Ware    and 

Louisa  Anna,  too, 
1    find    no    fault,    and    Florrie    Dah    and 

Tennie   See  will  do. 

Miss  Souri,  Mrs.  Sippi  and  Virginia  will 

pass. 
While    Allie    Bama's    fairly    good     and 

Mary  Land  first  class; 
Besides,  we've  Callie  Fornia  and  Minnie 

Sota ;  they 
Have  pleasant  names  quite  good  enough 

to  give  to  girls  today. 

But  any  one  who  ponders  on  this  theme 

must  say,  with  me. 
Ken.  Tucky  and  Con.  Necticut  are  boys' 

names,  don't  you  see? 
And   so  are   several  others ;   hence,  our 

school  books  ought  to  tell 
About   our   "Sisterhood   of   States"   and 

"Brotherhood"  as  well. 
— JVoman's  Home  Companion. 

EVOLUTIONARY   IMPROVEMENT. 

A  fond  grandfather  and  father  were 
admiring  the  new  baby. 

Fond  Grandfather :  I  declare,  that 
youngster  is  a  great  deal  more  intelligent 
than  you  were  at  his  age. 

Insulted  Parent:  Naturally;  he  has  a 
great  deal  brighter  father. 

STILL  AHEAD. 

"Willie"  Collier,  the  comedian,  was  an 
irrepressible  member  of  a  barn-storming 
combination  which,  some  ten  years  ago, 
did  the  "tank"  towns  of  the  middle  West. 

The  company  had  been  doing  a  poor 
business  for  several  weeks  when  a  cer- 
tain town  in  Illinois  was  reached.  Just 
before  the  curtain  went  up  that  night, 
Collier  was  standing  at  the  curtain  peep- 
hole," sizing  up  the  audience. 

"Hows'  the  house,  Willie?"  asked  an- 
other player.    . 

"Well,"  answered  Collier,  "there  are 
some  out  there.  But,"  he  added,  im- 
pressively, "we're  still  in  the  majority, 
old  boy,   still  in  the  majority!" 


A  USEFUL  ERRAND. 

Bertie  is  a  little  boy  who  had  a  bad 
way  of  saving,  "I  don't  care." 

One  day  Aunt  Nell  said  to  him,"Bertie, 
will  you  do  an  errand  for  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am!"  cried  Bertie;  "what 
is   it?" 

"Take  your  naughty  'don't  care'  away 
up  in  the  garret  and  hide  it.'  ' 

Bertie  laughed  and  then  looked  sober. 
Then  he  said,  "I  will.  Auntie  Nell."  And 
away  he  ran. 

I  think  he  must  have  hidden  it  very 
carefully  for  he  hasn't  found  it  yet. — 
Selected. 


"Look  at  me,  everybody ;  I'm  'most  as 
tall  as  a  broom!" 


.J»%-   iff^ 


Mellin's  Food 

Mothers,  who  use  Meliin's  Food,  do  not  lose  time 
experimenting  at  their  babies'  expense. 

The  proportions  of  MelHn's  Food  and  fresh  milk 
and  water  can  so  easily  and  quickly  be  varied  to  exactly 
suit  the  requirements  of  each  baby,  that  an  improvement 
and  gain  is  noticed  frequently  from  the  first  feeding. 

U your  babv  is  not  thriving  as  you  know  he  ought  to 
thrive,  write  to  us  for  a  Sample  Bottle  of  Meliin's  Food 
and  try  it. 

You  owe  it  to  your  baby  to  do  this  for  him. 


Meliin's  Food  Co., 


Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  BY  Z.  C.  M    I    DRUG  STORE 
112-114   -'•outh  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utali. 


The   Popular 
Kimball  Pianos 


OVER  175  ooo 

IN   U^E 


USED  IN  UTAH  FOR  THIRTY  FIVE  YEARS 


IBBH 


KlMBAU^i 


Used  and  recommended 

by  all  prominent 

musicians 


Prices  range 
from 
$325.00 
up  to 
$800.00 


Made  in 

Oak, 

Mahogany, 

Walnut, 

Rosewood, 

Ebonized 


The  hardarnipft  cases 
The  perfect  tone 
The  superb  actitn 
The   unquestioned 
durability 


i^ss 


THE  GREAT   ORGAN   IN    THE  TABERNA  'LE 
WAS  REBUILT  BY  THE  KIMBALL  COMPANY 


CLAYTON  MUSIC  CO. 

ThIE  LEADING  SMUSJC  DEALERS 
WESTERN      D  i  S  T  IM  B  a  T  O  R  6 

109=11  =  13  5.  Main  St.,  5alt  Lake  City,  Utah 


V5S 


REG.U.5.PATbFf. 


A  5MlNAiSiymRNI5H  COMBINED 


JAP=A=LAC 


PRODUCES  THE  FINEST  FINISH  ON  OLD  AND  NEW  FLOORS. 

With  JAP-A-LAC  you  can  renew  the  finish  on  any  floor,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  surface  will  be  as  hard  as  flint, 
and  as  smooth  as  glass. 

JAP-A-LAC  "wears  like  iron."  Heel  prints  will  not  mar  it,  nor  show 
white  on  it.     A  JAP-A-LAC-ED  floor  is  easily  kept  clean. 

Besides  Natural  (clear)  JAP-A-LAC,  there  are  fifteen  beautiful 
colors,  for  refinishing  everything  about  the  house  from  cellar  to  garet; 
Interior  Woodwork,  Furniture,  and  all  things  of  wood  or  metal. 

For  Sale  by  Paint,  Hardware  and  Drug  Dealers. 

All  sizes  from  15c  to  $2.-50. 

eS^A  WARNING  against  the  dealer  who  tries  to  substitute.  Some 
dealers  will  not  buy  JAP- A  LAC  so  long  as  they  can  substitute  something 
else  on  which  THEY  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT.  If  your  dealer  oifers  ycu 
a  substitute,  decline  it.  He  will  get  JAP-A-LAC  i>>r  you  if  you  insist  on 
it.  Writ-  for  beauti'ul  illustrated  booklet,  and  interesting  color  c^rd 
FREE  for  the  asking. 

Tell  the  substi'utor:  "No  thank  you,  I  want  what  I  ask  for.  Good-bye" 

If  building,  write  for  our  complete  Finishing;  Specifications. 
They  will  be  mailed  free.  Our  Architectural  Green  Label 
Varnishes  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  Qlidden  Varnish  Co. 

I020  Rockefeller  Building,  Cle\eland,  Ohio 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co 

Distributors  for  UTAH,  IDAHO  and  WYOniNQ 


VS 
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DR.  J.  THOriAS 
Dentist 


Residence  'Phone  Ind.  11184 


26  South  Main  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City 


The  Utah  Lithographing  Company 

ARE  THE    ONLY   LITHOGRAPH    HOUSE 
BETWEEN  DENVER    AND    THE    COAST 

BONDS,  STOCK    CERTIFICATES.    DIPLOMAS    BANK 

AND   COMMERCIAL  STATIONERY  ARE 

THEIR    SPECIALTIES 

45  and  47  Richards  Street 


Inter=nountain  Electric  Co 


WIRING- 
Seiving   and 


-  FIXT  URES  —  RE  PA  IRS 
IJ^as/ii/io-    MacJiine    Motors 

o 


,r.  .7.  T>A  YNFS.  Jr.,  Pi-exidi-iit 
irfLLAflD   T    CANNON,  V.Prest. 
C   IS.  HAIVLEY,  Manager 


No.  13  S.  Hain  Street 


For  Your  Xmas  Baking 

of  cakes,  and  fof  everythingr  that  is 
toothsome  and  delicious  for  the  season 
of  jfood  cheer  and  "goodwill  towards 
men,"  don't  tamper  with  a  Hour  that 
will  make  you  ashamed  of  vour  baking. 
Be  on  the  safe  side  and  U!-e  White  Pawn 
Flour.     Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

SALT  LAKE  &  JORDAN 

niLL  &  ELEVATOR  CO. 

ThomiisM.  Mumforcl.  Prcst  Louis  .\.  Marks, 
Vice-Prest.  R.  M.  Holt,  Secy.,  Treas.  and  Mer. 
C.  B.  Stewart,  J.  M.  Holt.  Directors 


'", 


J 


A  DISCOUNT  OF 

20   PER  CENT 


On  all  House  Furnishings  and  Toys 
at  Dinwoodey's  has  aroused  un- 
usual interest  on  the  part  of  our 
=====^=^=^=^=^^^=  patrons.  Such  an  inducement  is 
novel  indeed,  for  when  we  advertise  a  sale,  it's  a  genuine  cut  in  prices. 
It  means  twenty  per  cent  off.  Our  holiday  line  is  complete  and  will 
appeal  to  all  shoppers.  MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  GO  THE  FARTHEST 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  special  offer 

H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO. 


iRiS 


iSAxn"  Xjiki:  City 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoes  and  Overalls 


n 


SHOES  made  in  our 
I  factory  look  well,  wear 
well,  and  give  the  very 
best  satisfaction — we 
guarantee  them 


#]TOur  famous  "MOUN- 
\IItA1NEER"  Overalls 
are  honestly  made,  don't 
rip,  wear  like  leather. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


Geo.  Q.  Cannon  Association 

MKMHERS   OK    I'H  K    SALT   LAKE    STOCK    AND    M  I  N  I  N  ( ;    KXCH  A  Nil  K. 

Real  Estate  and  Brokerage 

Owin;;  to  the  financial  depression,  many  dividend  paying  mininj. 

stocks  are  selling  far  below  their  real  value.      If  you  wish 

a  profitable  investment  write  or  plionc  us. 


II   HAIN  STREET 

Both  'Phones  Qfo 


Geo.  Q.  Cannon  Association 


~^Ji 


Get  Money«===HeaIth====Happiness 

Lkakn    MiiKK   Ahout  Yduk   Businkss 


:: 


THE  WINTER   COURSES 
OF  THE 

AGRIClLTlRALCOLLEGEofltah 

OPEN  JANUARY  m,  1908,  AND  OFFER  INSTRUCTION  IN 

AGRICULTURE  from  January  7th  to  January  22nd  for  Dry 
Farmers,  Stockmen,  Dairymen,  Friit  Growers,  Irrigators 
and  Poultry  Keepers. 

FORESTRY  from  January  7th  to  March  28th,  for  all  who 
want  employment  in  Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Service.  Men  are 
needed:  the  pay  is  good. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  from  January  yth  to  Jan- 
uary or  longer  for  Mothers,  Daughters, tHomemakers  and 
all  women  who  want  to  brighten  up  a  little,  and  keep  up  with 
the  times. 

COMMERCE  from  January  7th  to  April  7th  for  The  Business 
Man  who  ought  to  have  a  little  change — Boys  and  Girls  who 
want  a  commercial  education. 

DO  YOU   KNOW  what  modern  science  has  done  for  Farming; 

for  Woman's  Work? 

COME  AND  LEARN  IT!  The  joy  of  your  life  will  be  as 
your  knowledge  of  your  daily  work. 

u.i.ustrate!)  tami'hi.et  sent  free 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE    -   =    Logan,  Utah 


